NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL — 


- — 


| Single ‘Copies. 5 Cents 


AND SOME 


Six years ago we projected the BRIGHAM AND McFAKLANE 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. Four years of unceasing work 
by the best experts were spent in preparing the books. 

Then the war came. The publication,. therefore, was held up. 
because the time seemed [inopportune. But news about the series got 
| out and the demand for their publication became insistent. 
| After a year and a half of further work on the books they were put upon 
| the market. 

That was five months ago. We have now come to believe, with a 
large number of teachers, that the present is a good time to pub- 
lish geographies and a good time to adopt them. 

Should boys and girls be obliged to put up with out-of-date texts 
until conditions in Europe are settled? Does any one believe that the 
close of the war will result immediately in a final readjustment of in- 
dustry and commerce? And during all the time that must elapse before 
this is an accomplished fact, és ét justifiable economy to continue 
to use old books? 

We think not and so do school authorities in hundreds of cities, 


towns and counties throughout the country where these geographies are 
daily being adopted. 


THESE BOOKS ARE NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
NEW TEXT - NEW MAPS - NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST BOOK, 72 cents SECOND BOOK, $1.24 
Part ONE, 36 cents Part Ong, 76 
Part Two, 64 cents Part Two, .68 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE STRIKE AVERTED. 


The so-called Adamson Bill, 
which Congress rushed through in 
headlong haste to avert the railroad 
strike —the House by a vote of 239 
to 56, and the Senate by a vote of 
43 to -28, the latter practically a 
party vote, only one Republican 
Senator, La Follette, voting in the 
affirmative and two Democrats 
against it—is an eight-hour bill pure 
and simple. It dropped out from 
the President’s plan the proposed 
suspension of strikes and lockouts 
while a government board is inves- 
tigating labor disputes; and the 
provisions for investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the effect of an eight-hour day 
with a view to increasing rates to 
meet the additional expenditure, and 
for authority «to the executive to 
force railway employees to operate 
trains assigned to transport troops 
and for other military purposes. 
Beginning-with the first of January 
next, it makes eight hours a day’s 
work for all employees of railroads 
engaged in the operation of trains 
in interstate commerce, and _ pro- 
vides that the compensation of 
every employee subject to the 
standard eight-hour workday shall 
not be reduced below the present 
standard day’s wage. The only 
point at which it fails to give the 
brotherhoods all that they asked is 
the provision that pay for time in 
excess of eight hours shall be pro 
rata, instead of the time and a half 
rate desired. There is provision 
for a commission to investigate the 
workings of the eight-hour day, but 
nothing about increased revenues to 
the roads to meet the increased ex- 
penditures. 


A SUCCESSFUL HOLD-UP. 


That the brotherhoods themselves 
regard these provisions as a suc- 
cessful hold-up of Congress and the 
public for the securing of their de- 
mands is plain from the striking 


speech of Mr. Garretson, chairman, 


of the brotherhood conference com- 
mittee, at the hearing before the 
Congressional committee. Mr. Gar- 
retson declared that, in times like 
these, men go back to primal in- 
stincts, to the day of the cave man 
who, with his half-gnawed bone, 
snarled at the other cave man who 
wanted to take his bone away. He 
said: “Now the public is the car- 
cass. And we are all, perhaps, the 
vultures. We brotherhood leaders 
are protecting the pockets of our 
men; the railroads are _ protect- 
ing the pockets of their stock- 
“holders; and the shippers are 
protecting their own pockets. The 
country will pay.” That last state- 
ment certainly is true: the country 
will pay. 


THE OUTSTANDING ISSUE. 


The outstanding issue is not the 

‘ question of ten hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work, or of “punitive” 

or straight pay for overtime.—it is 

the question whether the principle 

of arbitration in labor disputes 
shall or shall not be maintained. 

The radical difference between the 
contending interests in this quarrel 

is that, from the first, the railroad 


managers have_been willing to sub- 
mit every point at issue to the ar- 
bitration of the United States Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or to any board or commission 
which might be created for the 
purpose; and to date back any 
wage award which might be made 
to the beginning of the arbitration; 
while the railway brotherhoods have 
rejected every suggestion of arbi- 
tration. Whatever the ultimate out- 
come of the threatened war upon 
the safety, comfort and health of 
the public, that will be remembered. 


AND NOW RUMANIA. 


Rumania’s declaration of war 
against Austria-Hungary cannot be 
regarded as precipitate, for she has 
been leaning now this way and now 
that during the two years of strife; 
and even within the past month 
there have been conflicting rumors 
as to whether she would join the 
Entente Allies or the Central Pow- 
ers. Her decision is significant, for 
it points to a conviction that the 
Teutonic Powers are as good as 
beaten. The demonstrated strength 
of Russia and the fighting in Mace- 
donia were undoubtedly factors in 
her decision. The bitterness with 
which leading German papers de- 
nounce the German diplomats who 
failed to win Rumania over shows 
the importance of her present ac- 
tion. Her support is of the great- 
est importance to the Entente Al- 
lies, not only because she has at 
least 600,000 men already mobilized, 
but because of her geographical po- 
sition, which opens the way to fresh 
attacks upon Bulgaria and Austria- 
Hungary, and cuts the Central 
Powers off from important sources 
of food supplies and munitions. 


WHAT RUMANIA WANTS. 


Despatches from Bucharest give 
Rumania’s “national claims” as the 
reason for her entrance into the 
war. More definitely stated, Ru- 
mania would like the southern half 
of Bukowina, in which Rumanians 
are the dominant race; and east- 
ern Transylvania, a part of Hun- 
gary, in which the mass of the peo- 
ple are Rumanians. She also covets 
the Russian province of Bessarabia, 
on the Black Sea, which was hers 
before the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. 
Bessarabia has an area of 20,000 
square miles, and a population of 
2,000,000, mostly Rumanian. There 
have been intimations of late that 
Russia was prepared to. give this 
province to Rumania, in exchange 
for her help in the war, and this 
may be true. . The satisfaction of 
her other ambitions depends upon 
the crushing of Austria-Hungary, 
in which she will now take a hand. 
Incidentally, she will be well pleased 
to help in punishing the Bulgarians. 


ALL EUROPE AT WAR? 


It is not exactly true that all 
Europe is now at war; but the 
Powers which are not definitely en- 
gaged may almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. They are 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain, Switzerland and Greece. 
As to Greece, with her territory in- 
vaded by Bulgaria, and Greek regi- 
ments slaughtered in the Bulgarian 
advance, she cannot long be kept 
out of the war, whatever King 
Constantine may de. The Italian 


declaration of war against Germany 
does not add a new combatant, for 
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Maly has been fighting Austria-Hun- 
gary for a year and a quarter; but 
it facilitates the use of Italian 
troops, not needed in the fight for 
Trieste, in the Balkans. Also, the 
steps recently taken to finance and 
organize the military forces of Por- 
tugal will make her more than a 
nominal factor on the side of the 
Entente. 


THE MEXICAN CONFERENCE. 


New London, Connecticut, has 
been selected as the meeting place 
of the American-Mexican Commis- 
sion. The Mexican situation is not 
nearly so acute as it was a few 
weeks ago; the subsidence of bor- 
der raids, the passing of Villa, and 
the admissions contained in General 
Funston’s recent report recommend- 
ing the withdrawal of the Persh- 
ing expedition remove the most 
menacing issues. But there are 
other questions remaining to be ad- 
justed in the interest of harmony 
and good will between the neighbor 
republics which may well make the 
New London conference fruitful in 
good results. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


The country has rarely touna 1- 
self with a Presidential  eiection 
only two months away, with the 
public attention § so little concen- 
trated upon candidates and cam- 
paign issues. A study of the party 
platforms does not disclose as many 
sharp and definite differences as 
usual. Mr. Hughes has been doing 
some active campaigning in the 
West; but President Wilson is re- 
strained from personal participa- 
tion, partly by a sense of the dignity 
of his office, but chiefly by engross- 
ing duties at Washington, and Con- 
gressmen who would fain be in the 
field are held to their seats, or, if 
they leave them for a time, are soon 
forced to return. There will be a 
considerable expenditure of oratory 
in Maine before the eleventh of this 
month, the date of the state elec- 
tion; but Maine, which is now the 
only state which holds its election 
before November, is less regarded 
as a political barometer than form- 
erly, and local conditions, ques- 
tions and candidacies so far becloud 
the general issues that almost any 
interpretation of the result is pos- 
sible. 


Save Raw Material 


In an effort to conserve raw mate- 
rial for paper, one leading manufac- 
turer suggests the following assort- 
ing plan for those having small 
amounts of old rags and paper which 
they desire to dispose of to the 
dealer in junk and rags. 

1. Separate rags from old papers. 

2. Separate cotton and linen rags 
from the woolen rags. 

3. Separate books and magazines 
from all other waste paper, card- 
board, etc. 

4. Provide bags for keeping cot- 
ton and linen rags separate from 
woolen rags. E 

5. Tie magazines and books into 
bundles for convenience in handling. 

6. Keep all other waste papers 
in bags and barrels. 

7. Keep all waste material clean 
and dry. 


About 70 million feet of timber 
was cut on the National Forests m 
1915. 


| 


‘¢7-\UR Superintendent wants us to 


be procured. The price of the Dixon 
pencils is so reasonable and the 
quality so superior to all others that 
I am happy to say we shall use them 
exclusively inthe future. I have seen 
it stated that on receipt of 16c in 
stamps the Dixon Co. will send a very 
liberal package of samples so that 
each teacher may select just the 
right pencil for the work in her school. 
Their address is— 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


- have the best pencils that can 


JERSEY CITY, N, J.” 


Correlated Mathematics 


is rapidly being introduced into 
high schools and academies 
throughout the country. In 
order to study the method at 
close range, and with a view 
to their future use, send for 
examination copies of 


FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS —BRESLICH 


#/.00, postage extra (wt, 1 ib. 12 oz.) 


SECOND-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS—BRESLICH 


#1.00, postage extra (wt. 1 1b. 10 oz.) 


We further suggest that you arrange at once to 
try out the first-year text with a section or more of 
students during the year. This will afford you first- 
hand information of its value. 


Write for examination copies to be retained 
Sree tif introduced, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


this short time has made this company one of the 
largest school supply houses in the United States. 


WE DO CARE FOR YOUR TRADE 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
q 515 South Fifth Avenue 


GEORGE J. FLANAGAN 


NNOUNCES the purchase of The Garden 
City Educational Co. three months ago and in 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
MODERN SCHOOL ROOM 


Basketry Material, Compasses, Crayons, 
Cooking Outfits, Chairs, Class Records, 
Composite Clay, Cotton Roving, Desks, 
Dictionaries and Holders, Drawing 
Materials, Fountains, Duplicators, Jute 
Twines, Liquid Soaps, Macrame Cord, 
Writing Papers, Pencils, Pens, Pen- 
holders, Pencil Sharpeners, Program 
Clocks, etc. Prices reasonable. 


Give us an opportunity to give you the 
service you have a right to expect. Send 
for our Catalog No. 30. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 
Formerly Supervisor of Manwal Arts | 


at Bristol, R. L, North Attleboro, 
and Fitchburg, Mass. 


MISS PAIRPOINT OFFERS THREE 


ART GOURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE 


1—For Grade Teachers 


To give assistance with drawing and hand- 
work in their own grades. 


2—A Normal Art Course 


To help teachers who wish to do depart- 
mental work in drawing and handwork. 


3—An Itlustrator’s Course 


To fit those who wish to draw for reproduc- 
tion. 


The work is all individual, meeting the needs of 
each student, and may begin at any time. 


ADDRESS 


MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 
949 Hope Street Bristol, R. 1. 
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1 Before America, What Was There? 


September 7, 1916 


Every thoughtful child asks this question. 
Here is the answer: 


OuR ANCESTORS IN EUROPE 


By JENNIE HALL 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


With wonderful dramatic effect and a 
keen appreciation of what is adapted to 
children’s interests and understanding, 
it presents an absorbing and connected 
story of human progress. Not a single 
statement has been included which is 
not absolutely in accordance with the 
latest historical data. Moreover, it is 
the ouly European history for children 
written first-hand from original sources. 


For sixth-grade use. Written in 
accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Eight of 
the American Historical Association. 


448 pages illustrated 76 cents 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Bo:ton New York Chicago San Fraccisco 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


New World Health Serial 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and | 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERIES 


unusually attractive literature. 


Introduction to Mathematics 


Cloth. 208 pages. $1.00. 


Hygiene in Home and Town 


Illustrated. 318 pages. 60 cents. 


Introduction to Agriculture 


Junior High School Speiler 


Home and community hygiene so taught as to prepare pupils for the tasks of mature 1i 


D. C. HEATH & CO. have in preparation a complete series of books for Junior 
High School courses. The following are ready. A bulletin giving full details 
concerning the series will be sent to any address on request. 


Junior High School English— 
By Joun M. Mancy and Euiza R. Battery. Cloth. 
Contains abundant material for oral and written drill, a clear and adequate treatment of grammar, and 


Book | 


Illustrated. ix+354 pages. 60 cents. 


By Rosert L. Suort, Principal West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and Wintram H. Exson. 


Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra, and constructive geometry. 


By BertHa M. Brown, sometime Instructor in the State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. Cloth. 


ife in home-making. 


By C.M. Wrep and W.E.Riney. Cloth. Illustrated. 260 pages. 80 cents. 
Practical studies in soil preparation and crop production. 


By R. L. Sanpwick and A. L. Bacon. 126 pages. 25 cents. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXIV.—No. 8 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1916 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM— (XXIV) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IRWIN SHEPARD 


It was my very great privilege to be present 
at the memorial service held in the Normal 
School at Winona, on Memorial Day, May 30, 
1916. 

There was a complete and adequate biographi- 
cal sketch by one of the professors who had been 
a student under Mr. Shepard, a teacher in the 
Winona Normal School through all his presi- 
dency, and a friend and neighbor w aie he was 
secretary of the N. E. A. 

There was a beautiful tribute to him as a citi- 
zen by a prominent resident of Winona. Dr. 
James F. Millspaugh of Los Ange les, whom he 
succeeded at the Winona Normal School, gave a 
discriminating professional characterization , of 
Mr. Shepard. There were many letters of high 
appreciation, from some of which Dr. Corson 
quoted effectively in his memorial tribute in 
New York. 

It was my rare privilege to speak of my long 
and intimate acquaintance with him and espe- 
cially of the peculiar personal service which he 
rendered the National Education Association. 
Mr. Shepard was pre-eminently a man for an 
emergency. He would never have been secre- 
tary of the association but for the meeting in 
St. Paul in 1890. The association has had sev- 
eral crises. We hope sometime to write of the 
crises of the association, of which that at St. 
Paul was peculiarly vexatious. Mr. Shepard 
was in the prime of life, he was in his own state, 
and more than all other men he saved the asso- 
ciation from any unfortunate consequences of 
an unfortunate situation. From that day on, 
Mr. Shepard felt a proprietorship in the associa- 
tion that none could understand who were not 
close to the management from 1886 to 1890, 

As Mr. Corson says, his dealing with the rail- 
roads was masterful. Circumstances conspired 
to give me acquaintance with the railroads, so 
that in many crucial cases Mr. Shepard invited 
me to go with him when he was to meet high 
Tailway officials and it was well worth all it cost 
me to see the biggest men in the railroad world— 
and there were giants in those days—cross 
Swords with him. Two sample cases typify 
many. When the meeting was scheduled for 
Buffalo in 1896 the railroads balked. The big 
lines in the United States did not like to give 
the Wabash. Michigan Central and Grand Trunk 
the advantage they would have on rates, and the 
time- honored custom was to be broken. Mr. 
Shepard called me to counsel. I came back to 


Boston, provided myself with an invitation from 
Boston, and that was put up to the railroads. 
There were big men in Buffalo and when they 
saw that all the elaborate arrangements—the 
greatest that had then been made by any city— 
might come to naught, they and not we brought 
the railroad to terms. 


Another occasion was in 1906. The association 
held its first meeting in Philadelphia in 1856. 
This was to be the semi-centennial celebration 
in Philadelphia. The vote to go there was unani- 
mous. Sentiment and business conspired to make 
it desirable that we meet there in 1906. There 
was a condition existing between the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central roads which was ex- 
ceedingly interesting to an outsider, but most 
vexatious to the N. E. A. Mr. Shepard told those 
mighty men that the association would not meet 
in Philadelphia unless they got together. They 
laughed at him. But they ceased laughing when 
he took the association to California. 

The most exciting time of all was at a Chicago 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
Many men are now alive who remember that 
famous day and year. 

We had always had a return fare of one-third. 
All superintendents beyond fifty miles of Chicago 
had given their Boards of Education to under- 
stand that that would be the fare. It made a 
difference of nearly $10,000 whether the return 
trip was full fare or a third. More than that, 
every superintendent had “to explain” to his 
board; and it was a question of good faith with 
the N. E. A. 

In order to get the third fare there must be 
1,000 from beyond fifty miles. When Mr. Shep- 
ard turned in the certificates on Thursday there 
were about 1,100 and public announcement to 
that effect had been made. But nearly 200 of 
these issued by the railroads were on another 

“form,” and we were seventy-two short of the 
thousand. Mr. Shepard refused to believe that 
the roads would be so foolish as to insist, for 
there was no quarrel between the roads. Mr. 
Shepard called me up about midnight and said 
that the best that could be done was for every 
one to pay full fare, take a receipt, send the re- 
ceipt to him and he would appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If they ruled in our 
favor the railroads would return the two-thirds 
fare. That was simple enough to us, but when 
Mr. Shepard and his clerks tried to explain it 
to individuals the next morning the tid came off. 
Mr. Shepard came to me and said that would 
never do. 


I looked at time tables. Michigan City was 
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fifty-one miles from Chicago. It was on the 
Michigan Central railroad. I called the general 
passenger agent at his home. 

“Is this merely a technicality?” 

“Surely.” 

“If I can beat it with a technicality I shall be 
within the law, shall 1?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Michigan City is fifty-one miles from Chicago, 
isn’t it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Has the agent at Michigan City seventy-two 
of the legitimate certificates?” 

“He hasn’t one.” 

“Will you send a man to the next train for 
Michigan City with seventy-two of the official 
certificates?” 

“Great Scott! That'll do it, won’t it? Not only 
that, but I’ll give you a special car all to your- 
selves out and back and will send three 
men to make out the certificates as they go out 
so they will merely have to be stamped there. 
But hold on, Winship, can you get seventy-two 
people to go? Time is short.” 

It was not an easy matter to get men to go. 
There was less than half an hour to train time, 
when Irwin Shepard helped me up on the table 
on the parlor floor of the Auditorium Hotel and 
I began to call for volunteers. There was deep 
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silence. It was all so sudden. We must leave 
the hotel in twenty minutes. The first response 
was from Stratton D. Brooks, then superintend- 
ent of Boston. There were seventy-four who 
met me at the train. The day was saved, the third 
fare was safe. In 1913 I was in San Francisco 
with James A. Barr, who confided to me the fact 
not then public, that he was not to be at the head 
of the education exhibition, but was to take 
charge of the congresses and conventions, It 
was a great opportunity but also a great re- 
sponsibility. It was a national and internationah 
matter, and he must have help. Mr. Shepard 
had said to me in 1911 that he hoped to spend 
a year in California sometime. I told Mr. Barr 
this and before we separated it was agreed that 
I should send Mr. Shepard a non-committal night 
letter of inquiry. The rest is well known. Mr. 
Shepard was very happy in the last public work 
of his life. No other man could have done what 
he did for Mr. Barr in the early months of that 
campaign, which will be Mr. Barr’s glory as long 
as he lives. To have known Irwin Shepard in- 
timately was a great privilege, but to have been 
associated with him in crises was a_ vastly 
greater privilege, for one never really knows 
anybody until he stands with him shoulder to 
shoulder in crises, and there are no crises quite 
like those in which giants in the business world 
are concerned. 


SCHOOL BOARD PROBLEMS 


EFFECTS OF UNSTABLE TENURE OF 
OFFICE 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WALTER H. YOUNG 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


Some time ago it was my privilege to make 
an investigation of the effects of unstable tenure 
of office in Massachusetts. While this investi- 
gation was not exhaustive by any means, yet 
the general consensus of opinion was such as 
to show conclusively that unstable tenure con- 
stitutes one of the greatest hindrances to the 
progress of education. 

in order to get the opinion of educators 
throughout the state, I sent letters of inquiry 
to twenty-five high school principals and to the 
same number of superintendents of schools. In 
selecting the schools to which to write, I sought 
to obtain as wide a representation as possible, 
including cities and towns in different parts of 
the state. 

The replies, while reflecting divergence of 
views, were with a single exception agreed that 
instability in office was a serious obstacle to edu- 
cational progress. Out of fifty letters of in- 
quiry, twenty-nine were answered. This large 
number of replies would indicate that the in- 
quiry was along lines in which many educators 
had been thinking. I have no doubt that if the 
opinion of every school man in the state could 


have been secured, it would have been in har- 
mony with the answers returned. 


I. CHANGES. 


The first question read as follows: “On assum- 
ing your present position, what changes did you 
make in (a) textbooks, (b) methods of teaching, 
(c) administrative details, (d) program of stud- 
ies, (e) standard of promotions.” 

The object of this question was to find out 
whether radical changes had been made, and to. 
what extent men felt called upon to make in- 
novations upon assuming office. For if changes 
in administration are frequent, and every change 
in administration means a change in_ educa- 
tional policy and practice, one can easily see that 
the schools lose in efficiency, for they must re- 
adjust themselves to the new man _ and to his 
policy. 

The following quotations give the experience 
of several men :— 

1. “Substantial changes in all these matters.” 

%. “Many changes, too many to detail, In 
brief to try to make the schools more nearly 
meet modern demands, so far as these demands 
seem wise.” 

3. “Quite a number of changes were made, 
but all very quietly.” 


4. “Not many at first—so far (four years} 
new grammar for elementary schools, new read- 
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ing systems for elementary schools, new French 
grammar, new German grammar, new chemistry 
text, new physics text, new beginners’ Latin book 
in high schoo!. Standard of classes and courses 
raised in all grades and in final graduation from 
high school.” 

The following shows the methods of a careful 
and constructive educator :— 


5. “I made no immediate changes. It (the 
school system) was on a progressive basis, and 
J made changes from time to time as seemed 
best. We have made several changes and intro- 
duced new features, but have worked along con- 
structive lines, using what our predecessors had 
established.” 

Ot the five men quoted above, two made radi- 
cal changes at once, one made the changes but 
did so quietly, while two worked cautiously but 
constructively along definite lines. This may be 
taken as typical of the general attitude of men 
on assuming office. Yet all these changes com- 
bined are not so disastrous as the change in the 
general policy and administration which is bound 
to accompany every change in office. This will 


become more evident as we consider question 


II. EDUCATIONAL WASTE CAUSED BY 
FREQUENT CHANGES. 


Question II read: “Do the schools gain or 
lose, in your opinion, from frequent changes in 
management? How?” 

With one possible exception the replies were 
very positive that the schools lose. In fact I 
should like to give in full the answers of at least 
twenty educators to this question, for they are 
all illuminating and to the point. Instead I shall 
classify them as follows :— 


(a) Adjustment: “New teachers need time to 
get adjusted to new work, and the pupils to new 
teachers. This means delay in school work.” 
“There should be a long period steady in- 
fluence after the readjustment, if pupils and 
teachers are to take the system and devote their 
energies to the weightier matters of the spirit.” 

(b) Continuity: “Continuity of any good 
policy is impossible.” “The spirit of perma- 
nency with reference to method and manage- 
ment is destroyed, and pupils and teachers are 
never certain as to what to expect.” “Lose, be- 
cause we lack uniformity, and each principal is 
likely to have some theory to work out.” Quite 
obvicusly the continuity of one good policy is far 
preferable to a succession of equally good ones. 

(c) Momentum: There is a loss in the 
momentum of any good policy. The educational 
machinery does not run at its former speed. 
Further, “There is no chance for tradition to 
grow, or atmosphere.” 


(d) Attitude of the people: Not only must a 
Superintendent or principal adjust himself to his 
school and teachers, but he must establish him- 
Self in the minds of the people. His coming dis- 
turbs the community as well as the teachers. 
For the parents are interested, and do not know 
just what to expect of a new man. In order to 


succeed one must not only know local condi- 
tions, but he must also have the confidence of the 
great part of the community. 

(e) Lack of acquaintance with pupils and 
teachers: “A new principal is not acquainted with 
the students, and cannot therefore plan work for 
the individual student.” “A new teacher wastes 
considerable time through lack of famil- 
iarity with the machinery of the school and with 
the pupils and with local conditions.” What is 
true in case of the teacher applies with greater 
force in the case of the superintendent. He must 
know his teachers, the methods of the schools, 
and many details before he can give advice to 
the individual teacher. 

(f) Effects upon morale of teaching force: 
This is an extremely important point, and, 
strange to say was overlooked in all but one of 
the answers. This writer tersely says: “But in 
general frequent changes engender a superficial 
time-serving set of workers.” 

(g) Abrupt changes: There seems to be a de- 
cided opinion that the schools lose through radi- 
cal changes which are sometimes made. Since 
this topic has been treated above, it can have 
only passing notice here. To quote: “Every 
new man must do something to let the people 
see that he is good for something and is doing 
something, that he is up-to-date.” 


Ill. POLITICAL DISTRACTIONS. 

Question IV: “Does it seem to you that super- 
intendents and principals now lose time and en- 
ergy in defending their policies against attacks 
which you regard as unwarranted?” The an- 
swers to this question were more varied. In 
some communities no difficulties had been di- 
rectly experienced. Other men, when not sub- 
ject to unwarranted attacks themselves, kuew 
of such cases. A few replied with emphasis that 
educators were sometimes subject to just such 
attacks. To quote: “Yes, most decidedly, and 
often the very things for which they deserve 
praise.” “Yes, and they shade their policies to 
agree with the public’s temper.” “Most em- 
phatically yes,—although we are free from it 
here.” 

IV. TENURE AND EFFICIENCY. 

“If tenure in office depended upon 
efficiency, could you do better work 
school? How?” 

With some men in certain positions the above 
question has never really taken definite shape. 
They have fitted into their positions. The com- 
munities in which they work accept the teacher 
and his authority without question. The educa- 
tional machinery runs smoothly. 

Unfortunately such conditions do not obtain 
in all places. Many men are hampered in their 
work by disgruntled parents or by fear of the 
annual election. This state of mind is well por- 
trayed in the following: “Yes, such conditions 
would release me from the annual election un- 
easiness, from which I am never free. I have 
never suffered from it, but I have always ap- 
prehended failure of election. It is always pos- 
sible, too, for a disgruntled person to endanger 
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the re-election. I know that I could do better 
work, if my position were secure until reason 
could be shown why I should be displaced. I do 
things that I should not do if I were free from 
the necessity to keep friends.” Another tersely 
puts it: “Yes, in every way.” The point that 
such tenure would produce “a feeling of security 
and high professional standing” certainly is well 
taken. Still again: “Continuity of work could 
be more decided, harmony in teaching force and 
teaching work could be a fact, co-operation on 
the part of parents could be effective.” “I do 
not know as I could do much better work, but I 
should feel more comfortable, and no doubt 
could stand up under the work longer and more 
effectively if my work when attacked were to be 
judged by men competent to judge its value or 
lack of value.” “No doubt, by centring whole 
thought upon school work.” “Yes, superintend- 
ents would give less time to working committee 
and more to school work.” “Yes, by being al- 
lowed to mind my own business.” From a 
slightly different angle we have the following: 
“I should say, yes. Nothing is more deadening 
than the knowledge that a man er woman on 
the faculty is there for life, or that the town or 
city is going to take care of him or her by giving 
him this or that school position. This sort of 
thing is ten times worse than frequent changes.” 
That something is decidedly wrong with the 
present unstable tenure, and that unstable tenure 
has its injurious effects upon education in certain 
cities and towns, the foregoing leaves little 
doubt. It is, I think, a conservative statement 
of the conditions to say that with few exceptions 
every man in his teaching experience faces the 
question of “whether to shade his policy” or lose 
his position. The question of right, of the best 
interests of the school system, of the best good 
of the individual pupil, is not always the domi- 
nant one. Under the prevailing conditions can 
the superintendent or principal be blamed if he 
does what he knows is not for the best interests 
of the schools, if by so doing he holds his job? 
Why? Because the general opinion is that the 
man who loses his position is a failure, no mat- 
ter what the situation may be. If he has a family 
dependent upon him he faces financial loss and 
suffering on the part of loved ones, with possi- 
ble inability to secure a position. This means 
taking up with any occupation in order to keep 
his family from starving. 


V. UNSTABLE TENURE MAKES TEACHING 
AN UNDESIRABLE VOCATION. 

“In your opinion does unstable tenure in office 
tend to keep capable men out of the teaching 
profession?” 

The answers to this question were emphatic 
and decided. They leave little doubt in the mind 
of the reader that unstable tenure is one of the 
two cogent reasons why many capable men are 
kept out of the teaching professicn. The other 
reason given is the poor financial] returns. 

Three distinct points are made: {1) Unstable 
tenure keeps men out of the teaching profes- 
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sion, (2) it drives men out who are already teach- 
ing, and (3) creates unrest and dissatisfaction 
within the ranks of the teaching force. 

The following quotations will prove these 
statements 

“It drives them out.” 

“The uncertainty that merit will serve a man 
when some professional act has made him un- 
popular, and the certainty that politics can throw 
a good man down in the midst of his usefulness. 
and at the height of his power, render the pro- 
fession unattractive in places having no custom 
or rule as to tenure. Teachers in country places 
need it especially, for they are more subject to 
petty annoyances than city teachers are. With 
a certainty that fitness and merit shall determine 
a man’s retention in office until a certain fixed 
age of retirement, this profession is one of the 
most delightful and useful open to a man of lofty 
moral purpose, and pure ideals of life: especially 
so if he has the spirit of interest in young peo- 
ple to a sufficient degree to make it easy to take 
an interest in them. With tenure, I would en- 
gage in this profession if I were to live my life 
over, for I delight in the work, but I should hesi- 
tate without tenure knowing what I do now of 
the uncertainties of the position.” “In theory 1 
should think it would so result. So far as my 
observation has disclosed the true reasons for 
men being in the work, I am led to believe that 
a large portion of male teachers are in the work 
because they have drifted in and have been un- 
able to break away after once starting, because 
of pecuniary inability to gain a footing in other 
lines of business.” 

The following represents the attitude of the 
man who as a superintendent felt that self- 
respect was impossible :— 

“In answer to this I would like to quote ‘a 
bookman,’ who, when I asked him the other day 
why he liked.such business in preference to su- 
perintendency said: ‘When I was superintend- 
ent I often came out to go to my office and wher 
I met a man who called me a fool i had to take 
off my hat and say “Thank you.” Now I can 
knock him down if | feel like it.’ ” 

VI. OTHER INJURIOUS EFFECTS. 


“Other disadvantages of unstable tenure in of- 
fice which suggest themselves to you.” 

The replies to this question cover the ground 
thoroughly, and include several reasons, each of 
which is worthy of extended consideration. 
They may be grouped as follows :— 

I. “Lack of prestige with teachers, pupils and 
the public.” 

II. “If stable tenure of office were assured 
the teaching profession would stand higher as @ 
profession. As long as teachers are birds of 
passage there cannot be that respect for the pro- 
fession there should be.” 

Ill. “Unstable tenure keeps a man in a more 
or less nervous state, not conducive to good 
work. On the other hand stability of tenure 
must be dependent upon good work, otherwise 
dry rot.” 

iV. “Tendency towards shifting with home 
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not in any one place, or place of work. I be- 
lieve teachers could do better work if they be- 
came.a part of the community in which they live 
rather than an adjunct.” 

V. “I think it tends to prevent the teacher’s 
adopting disciplinary and administrative meas- 
ures which might be so unpopular as to fail be- 
fore having proven such, and which might tend 
to calls upon the members of the school commit- 
tee to abjudicate.” 

VI. “The greatest disadvantage in my opin- 
jon is the distraction which results in many 
places as a result of the annual election system. 
Thought centres upon how to hold one’s posi- 


tion rather than how to be most useful to the 


schools.” 

VII. (1) It keeps a man uneasy in mind and 
so can’t use it freely. 

(2) He is all the time looking for another 
place. 

(3) He is apt to be too politic, unable to think 
and act freely. 

VIII. The accompanying seems to me to set 
forth in a few words both the present condi- 
tion of tenure and the ideal condition :— 

“A man _ who is able to do at all times the 


things which he knows to be best for the whole: 
system and retain his position, has to have ex- 
cellent courage, firmness, tact and uncommon 
ability. Excellent men lose their positions andi 
fail to reach the level which thev merit, because 
they are frank, straightforward, honest and pro- 
gressive, and because of these excellent qualities. 
offend bad people and are not supported by the 
good people. One or two crafty politicians can: 
sometimes start a ball of misrepresentations and 
give it studied impetus until it reaches dangerous 


“proportions. Every man should fee! that he is. 


secure as long as he does good work, and that 
he is to be dismissed only as the result of honest: 
charges based upon facts weighed by a compe-- 
tent and expert body.” 

Such are some of the effects of unstable ten-- 
ure on the schools and on the man. Stable ten-- 
ure with technically trained and fully equipped” 
administrators in charge of our schools, would: 
undoubtedly greatly promote the efficiency of 
education in this country. In France and Ger- 
many educational advancement is a matter of ef- 
ficiency. In this country educational progress 


too often resolves itself in the final analysis into» 
a matter of votes. 


a a 


MATCHLESS RURAL SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDJTOR 


Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, Colorado Springs, 
country superintendent of El Paso County, Colo- 
rado, has to her credit the first great achieve- 
ment of connecting the county. superintendent’s 
office with every rural child, in- 
dividually, actively, and inspiration- 
ally. At least it is the most re- 


women who can write letters in her name and 
under her suggestion. 
This work began last September. She has an 
up-to-date office equipment for her card catalog 
of every child in the out-lying dis- 
, tricts, and for keeping together, un- 
folded, all letters from each child. 


markable achievement of which we 
know by way of extension work of 
a county superintendent’s office for- 
school work improvement. 

It goes without saying that any 
county superintendent who achieves 
great things has a distinct personal- 
ity. Mrs. Lewis could not help be- 
ing interested in children if she tried 
and her interest could not be 
transient. 

Incidentally she found herself 
corresponding with some fifty pupils 


In September the office wrote and 
sent through the mail a letter to: 
each pupil. It was a brief, simple, 
direct letter which called for an 
answer. 

The letters were not alike, no 
two to the same school were at all’ 
alike, practically no two letters go- 
ing out of the office were alike. The 
letter asked a question about his. 
school, or his home, or his studies, 
or about his pets, about his books, 
etc. 


of country schools. It soon 
dawned upon her that these were 
the most keenly interested chil- 
dren in their various schools and _ there 
was abundant demonstration that a personal 
letter from the county superintendent was 
one of the chief factors in their improvement. 
This resulted in her plan to have the county 
superintendent’s office correspond with all boys 
and girls of the third grade rank upward in the 
Tural schools. She was provided with two young 


MRS. LEWIS 


After the first letter the corre- 
spondence was absolutely individual 
and followed the lead of the child. 

The office answers every letter, no matter how 
often the child writes. 

Every answer to a letter has some criticism or 
commendation, and always tells the child the 
grade the county superintendent’s office gives the 
letter which he wrote. 

We have rarely spent as pleasant or profitable 
an hour as with the cards of these children and 
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with their letters, for they are all in the file set 
~apart for them. 

The improvement in the case of every child is 
unbelievable. The thought, the spelling, the pen- 
-manship, the grammar, the vocabulary, developed 
between September and June, are beyond any- 
thing we have seen in the same time in any 
graded school. 

The following two letters from Claire Brown, 
Green Mountain Falls, a child in the third grade, 
show the possibilities. The first letter was writ- 
‘ten in September, 1915. The writing is as crude 
-as possible. It looks like a child’s writing in the 
-second grade :— 

Claire Brown Miss blair _ 
green mt Falls dist 42 

There was once donkey. The lazy donkey That was 
going to town. He fell down and his load got much 
dighter. The next day he fell down on purpose. This 
time he could hardly get up he almost drownded 
himself. 

The following letter was written on May 9, 
-after less than eight months’ correspondence with 
-the county office. The penmanship of this letter 
is as good as any teacher or bookkeeper needs :-— 

Green Mt. Falls, Colo., 
May 9, 1916. 
-Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, 

Colorado Springs, Colo., 

Dear Mrs. Lewis: I am sending you a list of all the 
library books I have read this year. You will find the 
names of them on the other paper. I am reading one 
now named “Johnny Chuck.” There is one part I like 
so well. Johnny and Polly are teaching the little 
‘Chucks. Polly Chuck is his mate. The first lesson 
they taught them was to obey the instant their parents 
spoke to them. He and his mate had a terrible time 
teaching them. The next lesson he taught them was 
signals. He would whistle in a certain way which 
meant “a stranger in sight, possible danger.” Then 
each little Chuck would sit up very straight and 
wouldn’t move the teeniest weeniest bit. So from a 
little distance they looked for all the world like tiny 
stumps, but all the time their sharp little eyes would 
be looking this way and that way to see what the 
danger might be. After a while Johnny Chuck would 
give another little whistle which meant “Danger 
passed.” Sometimes he would whistle very sharp which 
meant “Run for your life.” Then each little Chuck 
would scamper away home as fast as he could go, 
and never look back to see what he might be but would 
dive head first into their home. There was another 
whistle which meant “danger near lie low.” The three 
baby Chucks would squat right down where ever they 
might be in the grass and would not move until their 
father told them they could and they grew up to be 
very wise chucks. 

I think you would enjoy reading about the Chucks 
too. 

Your friend, 
Claire Brown. 

Here is a list of the books Claire Brown, third 
grade, read during the eight months she corre- 
sponded with the office of Mrs. Lewis :— 

“Fairy Tale Bears,” “Old Mother West Wind,” 
“Old Mother West Wind’s Children,” “Rackety 
Packety House,” “Adventures of Reddy Fox.” 
“Dolly and Polly,” “Barbara Peek-a-boo’s Holi- 
day,” “Jack and the Bean Stalk, and Brother and 
Sister,” “Two Little Runaways,” “Adventures of 
Mr. Mocker,” “Fairy Tale of a Fox, a Dog, a Cat 
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and a Magpie,” “Fairy Tale of a Dog and an Old 
Dame by the Sea,” “The Adventures of Peter 
Cotton Tail,” “The Adventures of Jerry Musk- 
rat,” “Adventures of Johnny Chuck,” “Abraham 
Lincoln,” “Tommy and the Wishing Stone,” 


“The Adventures of Grandfather Frog,” “Boy 


Blue and His Friends,” “Once Upon a Time 
Stories.” 

We select these letters of Claire Brown of the 
third grade because hers was the most remarkable 
of all improvements, but with all the development 
was unbelievable. 

There is no reason why every county.:superin- 
tendent cannot have such an extension course, 
This gives every child in the smallest school just 
as good leadership in school work as a child in any 
city can have, and largely solves the problems of 
the very small school. Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis 
is in a class by herself in her vision of the possi- 
bilities of the county superintendent’s office’s 
direct influence upon every child in the out-of- 
the-way school. She certainly has set the world 
a matchless pace, one that may easily do more for 
the uplift of the rural school children of America 
than all the criticisms of rural schools ever pub- 
lished by the National Education Association and 
the United States Bureau of Education combined. 

I think Mrs. Lewis has had the greatest vision 
of country school improvement of any American, 
official or otherwise, because she touches the life 
of every child helpfully as to detail in school work, 
is inspirational, can harm no one, must help every 
one and disturbs no prejudices. 

It requires no legislation, no certification, no 
added expense to any district. She makes it pos- 
sible to benefit every one of the eight million 
children in one-room schools at once. 


INVALIDS OR QUITTERS? 
BY NUTTING 
University of California, Berkeley 

To clear the ground for a curriculum such as 
he advocates for the “modern school,” Dr. Flex- 
ner seeks by every means to discredit the stand- 
ard subjects now most in use. In pursuance of 
this policy, he contributes to the July number of 
the Atlantic Monthly an article on the subject 
“Parents and Schools,” in the course of which he 
institutes a comparison that could very easily be 
misunderstood and misapplied. 

He compares the selection of proper studies 
to the selection of a proper diet; and stages as 
follows a little scene in which a mother and child 
have an interview with “Dr. Holt” :— 

We can imagine Dr. Holt, after examining 
the child, asking: “Do you give him milk?” 
“Alas,” says the mother, “he doesn’t assimi- 
late milk.” “Well,” asks Dr. Holt, “do 
you give him eggs?” “Alas,” says the 
mother, “eggs are poison to him.” Does Dr. 
Holt then say: “Milk and eggs are the staple 
food of childhood; if your child can’t digest 
milk and eggs, then a world created on the 
theory that they are good for children is no 
place for your darling”? 

This, according to Dr. Flexner, is exactly the 
attitude taken by the schools when they lay down 
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a course of study and expect the students to 
measure up to it. 

The parallelism between the two cases is, 
however, by no means exact. A child’s aliment- 
ary tract functions like a machine; and if it fails 
to function normally under conditions which we 
choose to call normal, the question of a change 
of treatment must seriously be considered. But 
if a child rebels against some requirement in de- 
portment or study on the ground that it is “hard” 
or “uninteresting,” does it necessarily follow thai 
a change in treatment is called for? By no 
means. 

On a frosty morning John becomes dimly 
aware that it is time to rise, perform his ablu- 
tions, make a toilet, and present himself promptly 
at the breakfast table. Never did a little extra 
nap appear so alluring, never was the thought of 
cold water so abhorrent. Shall the poor child be 
forced through a procedure against which his 
nature so rebels? Certainly not, if he is ill. But 
if he is in reasonably good health, of course he 
should be held to the rules, no matter how much 
“it goes against the grain.” Why? Because he 
has a will to be trained, because he needs to have 
inculcated habits of business promptitude, and 
because he ought to learn to bear his part in the 
team-play of family life. 

On a warm afternoon Mary arrives at home, 
scheduled to help her mother in a hot kitchen. 
As she passes through the hall she glances into 
the parlor, where the piano stands open and on 
the table lies a “best seller.” Her soul revolts 
from the required course in household economics 
in the hot kitchen. Shall she be allowed to fly to 
the electives of music and the twentieth century 
novel in the parlor, leaving her mother to labor 
alone in the kitchen? Yes, if she is ill. But if 
she is well, she should hold to the household 
economics course, however uninviting it may ap- 
pear. 

The same principle applies to the school 
course. One occasionally meets or hears of a 


student who seems to really lack the mathematical 
sense, to be really unable to comprehend mathe- 
matical processes. We all know also a very few 
people who seem not to have the power of distin- 
guishing musical sounds. Here are cases t) 
which Dr. Flexner’s simile applies with some 
force; some other diet than “milk and eggs” may 
need to be provided for them. But how few 
cases of this sort there are! 

Here is a boy who has started to learn to play 
upon the piano; he has a good ear, and could put 
the program through, if he so willed. But he 
rebels against the necessary practice—it is so 
slow and uninteresting! Is he ill, and in need of 
a special “diet”? Oh, no, he is just a plain quitter. 
This is the case of the great majority of stu- 
dents who rebel against the standard subjects of 
the curriculum; they whimper, and tease their 
parents to let them off, though they are per- 
fectly able to carry the program through, if only 
they would put their minds to the task. They 
are not ijl: they are figuring on the main chance 
—with pastry in sight, why eat flat cereals? 

It is hardly likely that Dr. Flexner would like 
to appear as a recruiting officer for the army of 
quitters. But, in his eagerness to discredit the 
standard subjects of the curriculum, he has put 
forward a line of argument likely to weaken the 
resolution of parents who are already having 
quite enough difficulty in holding their children 
to a sane course of study which they are quite 
able to put through, but against which they rebel 
because it is “hard.” 

We hear a great deal about the school course 
as a preparation for life. For most of us, life 
does not consist of easy elective courses, chosen 
to suit our own fancy. What better preparation 
for life could a school give than to inculcate the 
habit of meeting difficulties squarely and sur- 
mounting them? If a child is really “ill,” by all 
means make special provision for him. But why 
mollycoddle the others? 


PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


SELECTING MEN FOR JOBS. 
[From the Survey, June 24, 1916.] 

It isn’t often that the engineer and the psy- 
chologist clash. When an engineer becomes an 
educator, however, and when a_ psychologist 
declares that his science can be drawn upon to 
discover vocational characteristics or aptitudes, 
it can’t be expected that the two will go on very 
long ignoring each other. 

Herman Schneider, dean of the College of En- 
gineering, University of Cincinnati, has locked 
horns with some of the experimental psycholo- 
gists on the question of vocational guidance. The 
College of Engineering is famous for its co- 
operative system of trade teaching, whereby stu- 
dents are enabled to work alternate weeks for 
wages in the shops and offices of factories and 
commercial houses, so as to secure actual train- 


_ing during under-graduate study. Dean Schnei- 


der, as everyone knows, was recently employed 
by New York city to show how this educational 
device could be introduced into the high schools 
of that city. | 


Dean Schneider contends that “the old-fash- 
ioned plan of trying the man on the job without 
any previous examination of any kind” is the 
most reliable plan he knows of for selecting men 
for the work for which they are to be trained. 
He believes that the movement for direct voca- 
tional guidance in public school systems pos- 
sesses grave elements of danger. 

In searching for “fact bases” on which to select 
men for work, Dean Schneider found four :— 

“1. A chart of boy epochs indicated that at 
least a certain group of psycholygists and philos- 
ophers hold to a theory that a boy from infancy 
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to about the age of twenty-one years reproduces 
in periods the history of the human race. 

“2. A group in the scientific management 
field affirmed that an examination of physical 
characteristics, such as the shape of the fingers 
and shape of the head, disclosed aptitudes and 
abilities. 

“3. A school of experimental psychologists 
asserted that the methods of their science in- 
dicated characteristics or aptitudes of individuals. 

“4. There was the old-fashioned plan of try- 
ing the man on the job without any previous ex- 
amination of any kind.” 

The first two of these “fact bases” Dean 
Schneider disposes of in short order. Without 
attempting to disprove the theory of boy epochs, 
he points out that from infancy to maturity char- 
acteristics peculiar to a period appear only to 
disappear. Of what value, then, he asks, are 
these characteristics as a guide to the boy’s later 
nature, or to his vocational aptitudes? 


The second proposed method seems to be a 
development, says Dean Schneider, of the old 
idea of phrenology. He and others at the Col- 
lege of Engineering tried it out on people they 
knew, with decidedly negative results. They 
found men possessing the physical characteristics 
that ought to make them executives, but these 
men were anything but executives. 

Coming to the third of the methods proposed, 
Dean Schneider says :— 

“A number of books and magazine articles 
have given the public an impression that ex- 
perimental psychology offered an instant and 
safe method for determining the proper career 
for any young man. The sources from which the 
proposal emanated commanded sufficient respect 
to warrant an inquiry into the manner of doing 
it; and since the acceptance of the doctrine would 
involve the shaping of the careers of young 
people, ordinary precaution suggested a com- 
parison of the definitions and methods of ex- 
perimental psychology with definitions and meth- 
ods in the physical sciences. The experimental 
pyschologist places considerable emphasis upon 
certain qualities or elements such as memory, at- 
tention, observation, suggestibility, apperception, 
and so on. To compare one person’s ability with 
another’s, or to analyze any one’s mental struc- 
ture, tests for these qualities or elements have 
been devised. 


“Let us consider the quality or element mem- 
ory and inquire concerning its definition and 
methods of test. The definitions given in various 
works are fairly well standardized. Two may be 
cited as illustrations :— 

““Memory is the retention, recall, and recog- 
nition of past impressions.’ 

“*Memory is the reproduction of past impres- 
sions.’ 

“Impressions are coming to the mind constantly 
and in infinite variety. When we turn to the 
tests of memory, however, we find that they are 
restricted to remembering a few things or words 
or digits. . . 
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“The question at once arises: Do these tests 
indicate the degree of memory? A great many 
tests could be devised, in some of which one’s 
record would be good and in others poor. For 
example, here are five :— 

“1, A verse on a sheet of paper; observe 
and reproduce. (It may be contended that 
previous training enters into this test. So it 
does; but so it does in any of the established 
tests, and to a varying degree. How shall these 
variations be calibrated?) 

“2. A strain of music; listen and reproduce. 

“3. Some digits on a card (as the psycholog- 
ist does it); observe and reproduce. 

page from a philosophical work; 
observe and react as indicated below. 

“5. A store window with a variety of articles 
in it; observe and react and write them.’ 

“We can take five young men and confront 
them with these tests and after different periods 
of time get their reactions. One young man will 
pass test number one and fail in the rest. An- 
other will pass number two and fail in the rest; 
and so on. Thus in the test which gives the page 
in philosophy, we could ask one week later for a 
statement of the philosophical doctrine. In the 
store window one young man would remember 
the musical instrument, another young man the 
colors of materials; and so on. 

“What do these tests indicate? Merely that 
there are different kinds of memory, and that the 
ability to pass a test depends upon the kind of 
memory one has.” 

Recalling a test proposed for street-car motor- 
men, Dean Schneider points out what seems to 
him its fatal defect. This test, worked out by 


Professor Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard, is _ 


described in his book, Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency [see The Survey for April 19, 1913, 
page 95]. Without mentioning the Harvard 
psychologist, Dean Schneider says :— 

“Here again the psychologist did not take ac- 
count of, or did not know, a mental difference 
known to any teacher of descriptive geometry, 
namely, an inability on the part of some indivi- 
duals to translate the two dimensions on a draw- 
ing to the three dimensions of the thing drawn. 
The test attempted to reproduce by lines and 
digits on a card an actual condition which might 
confront a motorman on his car. Tests on mo- 
tormen, using a simple drawing of their carbarn, 
proved that some of the old, experienced motor- 
men of excellent records could not ‘read’ the 
drawing, while others could. Some motormen 
with indifferent records could not ‘read’ the draw- 
ing and others could. Here again is a defect in 
the psychologist’s method.” 

Not only the tests themselves but the very 
methods used in applying them seem to Dean 
Schneider open to criticism. For example, every 
person knows, he says, that his mental and 
physical activities vary in acuteness from hour to 
hour and from day to day. An intestinal slug- 
gishness on one day might result in low grades. 
Again, a brazen boy would be less “nervous” 
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when confronted with the tests than a different 
boy. A large number of tests, he declares, would 
have to be made to get a dependable average, 
and this repetition would itself destroy the value 
of the tests. 

“It may be contended,” he adds, “by the school 
of psychologists urging direct vocational guidance 
by psychological tests, that they calibrate by per- 
sonal judgment for diffidence, poor sight, or poor 
hearing, inability to translate from two or three 
dimensions, unknown causes of great variations, 
physical condition, and other influences. But the 
moment the personal judgment of the tester en- 
ters, it becomes necessary to prove that this per- 
sonal judgment is sound. It has not been so 
proven. It may not be assumed to be sound.” 

Finally, Dean Schneider declares that no cor- 
relations ‘between known abilities and “psy- 
chological deductions” have resulted from the 
comparisons that have been made at the College 
of Engineering. Two graduating classes, com- 
prising students that have been in the college 
five years, and are, therefore, pretty well known 
to their instructors, have now been tested, and a 
third is being tested. This testing of the tests 
themselves has failed, says Dean Schneider, to 
bear out the claims of the psychologists. 

The fourth method of selecting men for the 
work they are to do, discussed by Dean Schnei- 
der, is the “test on the actual job.” This method 
“is as old as the hills,” he says, but it is the only 
one that ‘insures a reliable verdict.” In apply- 
ing it, a worker’s failure is as significant as his 
success, and both should be carefully analyzed. 

When a student appears at the College of En- 
gineering from one of the high schools with six- 
teen credits and a statement that he wants to 
take the co-operative course in, say, electrical en- 
gineering, that is usually all the college knows 
about the young man. Experience has taught 
them to classify this man’s “want” under one of 
three heads. He wants to be an electrical en- 
gineer :— 

1. Because he thinks there is money in it. 

2. Because “under no circumstances could he 
be one.” Electricity has mystified him; it has in 
it the elements of wizardry and he does not un- 
derstand it; therefore, he wants to know about it. 
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3. Because “his soul wants to express itself 
and can express itself through electrical engineer- 
ing.” 

“How shall we determine,” asks Dean Schnei- 
der, “which of these ‘wants’ he possesses when he 
says he wants to be an electrical engineer? . . . 

“Now a job can usually be defined broadly by 
the major characteristics needed for success on 
it. Thus a bridge erection job needs an outdoor, 
roving, directive, original, dynamic man; a punch 
press job needs an indoor, settled, dependent, 
imitative, static man. If a student is successful 
On a job it is assumed he possesses the character- 
istics which the job requires; if he is not, an 
analysis is made to ascertain’ which of the char- 
acteristics he lacks, and it is concluded that he 
probably has the opposites of the lacking ones. 
So in time over a range of jobs, a student shows 
certain characteristics and a lack of certain other 
ones. Upon a knowledge of him obtained in this 
way we Safely ‘guarantee’ upper classmen for 
more responsible jobs. The method is crude, 
but it is the best we can find. . 

“We can guarantee men after three years of 
the co-operative course for certain jobs, but we 
cannot guarantee other men for like jobs. The 
reason why we cannot guarantee men would not 
be found by the methods of experimental psy- 
chology. For example, we have before us now 
a case of a civil engineering student in his fourth 
year, who ought to be, according to our system, 
on a directive job. While he has the necessary 
theoretical and practical knowledge for such a 
job, it has been shown conclusively in practical 
work that as soon as he gets a little power he 
gets such a case of big head that he loses all 
sense of relative proportions and makes woeful 
blunders.” 

In conclusion, Dean Schneider points out that 
the science of applied psychology seems to be at 
the point where chemistry was when it was 
alchemy. Vocational guidance, he says, shoul: 
accompany work; it cannot safely precede it for 
juvenile workers. It should be continuous until 
the young man or young woman is at least 
eighteen years of age. Hence, mental training 
and direction by the school should accompany 
actual work. 
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THE NEXT 


GENERATION 


BY HELEN C, PUTNAM, M. D. 
Chairman of Committee, Providence, B. I. 


REPORT OF PROGRESS*- I. 


The committee appointed by the National 
Council of Education to study methods of pro- 
moting the ideal of racial well-being has sub- 
stantial progress to report for the four. months 
Since its creation. In April certain institutions 
training educators,—universities, colleges and 
normal schools above a specified minimum of 
requirements, were invited to co-operate in 


*To the National Council of Education at New York, July 1, 1916. 


studying the proposition, “The supreme object 
of education should be to make the next genera- 
tion better than living generations.” Honorari- 
ums are offered, $250 in each of four sections 
of the country, totaling $1,000 in twelve states, 
as acknowledgment of special excellence in 
these studies by graduating classes of 1917.+ 

A gratifying proportion has accepted the in- 


+The committee’s announcement in full appears in the 
the N. E. A., April, 1916. 


Continued on page 214, 
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THE PUBLIC AND ITS SCHOOL* 


Few teachers’ books have ever gratified us 
more than does “The Public and Its School,” 
which is nothing more nor less than the school 
report of William McAndrew “relieved by pic- 
tures made by school boys and girls.” “Such 
cheerful effect is one of the blessings the Lord 
conferred when He gave us boys and girls.” 

When we saw the report itself, we said: “It 
should be published at once by the United States 
Bureau of Education as a monograph, or by the 
World Book Company in its School Efficiency 
Series.” We were certain that the United States 
Bureau of Education would not publish it and 
we had faint hope that Casper Hodgson’s 
“World Book Company” would do so, but here 
it is from their presses and it is the most valu- 
able book of its class that has been published or 
is likely to be published. 

Here are some of our sentences written at the 
time the Report was issued: “It comes near hav- 
ing the ring of one of Horace Mann’s Reports 
of seventy years ago. . . . Imagine our delight 
at finding McAndrew, William McAndrew, fierc- 
est of critics, corralling all critics of the schools 
of Brooklyn, taming them, harnessing them, and 
making them pull together like a trained team. 

. It takes a rogue to catch a rogue, and it 
evidently required a critic to tame and harness, 
for team work, the critics of Brooklyn.” 

Every teacher, principal, supervisor, superin- 
tendent, school board member, editor, preacher, 
reformer, member of Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion should own this book and read it and re- 
read it. We have read many other Reports 
and books since reading Mr. McAndrew’s Report, 
and with no little flutter of anxiety did we read 


*“The Public and Its School.”’ School Efficiency Monographs. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. Price, 50 
gents, 
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our exuberant editorial notice of the book and 
reread in this book the Report, but having re- 
read it with care we wonder that we did not 
more adequately express our appreciation of this 
most remarkable work on education. 

It is an “inquiry” that inquires, a “survey” 
that surveys, an “investigation” that investi- 
gates. 

It is as heroic as a surgeon of highest skill in 
a critical case; as thorough as a bank examiner 
whose suspicions have been aroused; as frank as 
a professional critic of art or music; as brilliant 


as a prosecuting attorney’s closing plea. 
—— 


RURAL SCHOOL VIRTUES 

While the rural schools will uot be ade- 
quately improved by virtues that they can never 
possess any more than one can get to Heaven 
by the imaginary performance of heavenly vir- 
tues regardless of respect for the kingdom of 
God « on earth, it is of the utmost importance that 
those who can practice these virtues should 
know what they are. 


There are well defined, indisputable rural 
school virtues. 


First. A modern schoolhouse with light on 
one side, with properly tinted walls, with neutral 
tint shades for the windows, with scientifically 
arranged heat and ventilation, with approved 
sanitation, with running water—hot and cold— 
with inside toilets and all other modern conyen- 
lences. 

Second. A schoolyard of not less than three 
acres, well graded, well arranged for gardens, 
for playgrounds, for flowers and shrubbery, a 
thing of beauty and a joy for all children. The 
garden portion should be in prime condition for 
gardening, and the playground should be well 
equipped with apparatus. 

Third. A teacherage is indispensable for the 
best home life of the teacher. It is of great ad- 
vantage when hiring a teacher to have a good 
home to throw in. It is a good investment in 
dollars and cents. 

Fourth. A teacher who is_ professionally 
trained in a normal school, who has broad schol- 
arship, who can sing and play the piano, who can 
draw artistically, who is educated in manual 
training and domestic science, and who above 
all else is a farmer by experience and an agri- 
culturalist by education. 

Fifth. A salary that can command and retain 
the services of such a teacher. 

Sixth. A school year of not less than nine 
months. 

Seventh. The employment of that teacher for 
twelve months, looking after the children in va- 
cation as definitely as in school time. 

Eighth. A school nurse in the county who 
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yisits the school at least once a month, visiting 
each child in his home if there is any indication 
of weakness. 

Ninth. Consolidation. This is the highest of 
all virtues for rural schools. In no other way 
can children have the advantage of ideal rural 
education. But the consolidated school must 
not be in a city or even in a village. It must 
literally be located in the country. It must have 
a teacherage. It must have at least ten acres 
of land. It should have an expert agricultural- 
ist, an expert manual trainingist, a domestic 
scientist, a music teacher, an art teacher, and a 
commercial teacher. The teachers must all pre- 
fer life in the country at its worst to life in the 
city at its best. 

But desirable as are all of these virtues, and 
we urge every one of them as soon as possible, 
wherever possible, yet, we do not forget that 
there are now eight million children in one- 
room schools who, do what we may, will never 
have the advantage of even one of these nine 
rural school virtues. Hence our plea for Better 
Rural Schools at Once, with them if possible but 
without them if need be. 

Without slackening in the least the campaign 
for the nine rural school virtues it is possible to 
influence the school life of every child in rural 
schools at once. Indeed, such an improvement 
of all rural schools for all rural chudren at once 
will do more toward ushering in the nine virtues 
than all the cursing of rural communities ever 
uttered, than all the falsehoods ever spoken or 
written about the magic spell of country birth. 

“Better rural schools at once” should be the 
slogan of all educational leaders, of all states- 
men, of all patriots, of all well-wishers of 
humanity. 


CREDITS FOR MUSIC 


No class of teachers are more  vexatiously 
situated today than are public school teachers 
and supervisors of music. 

No class of teachers or supervisors have been 
more skillfully trained in their art, or have been 
more devoted professionally to their specialty. 
None have been more self-sacrificing of their 
vacation in time and money for personal and pro- 

fessional improvement. More than thirty years 
_ ago, before other summer schools were in full 
Swing, music teachers and supervisors devoted 
their vacations to summer school work. 

These men and women have been profession- 
ally ardent and ardently progressive. Most of 
them have earned, well earned, certificates fox 
skill in their art and for professional preparation. 
As a class they are well equipped in their art and 
unusually well prepared pedagogically. But the 
Present demand is for university credits. A hun- 
dred per cent. in efficiency counts for little un- 
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less there be seventy per cent. equipment in uni- 
versity recognition—not primarily in music but 
in standardized university scholarship. 

It is absurd to quarrel with the fact. It must 
be accepted, whatever one thinks of its merit or 
its justice. All that can be done is to induce or 
force universities to recognize musical art and 
culture as scholarship. Reluctantly, in some 
cases, but in good faith in all cases many univer- 
sities now make music a culture subject, a scholar- 
ship achievement. So far as we know, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, is the first 
to count on a university certificate work done 
in a special summer school of music, making 
provision by which it may count for a semester’s 
work in the university. This is one of the most 
significant phases of educational evolution of 
1916. Rightly appreciated by music teachers and 
supervisors, rightly emphasized, it may bring 
other great scholastic institutions to a sense of 
their responsibility to the profession of music 
teaching, and even more to the public. 


ARCHBISHOP SPALDING 

Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding, whose 
death occurred August 25, was an educator of 
high attainments, an American with large and 
wholesome influence, and one of the ablest es- 
sayists of his day. 

President Roosevelt named him as one of the 
arbitrators of the hard coal strike in 1902, and 
for similar work and for his magnificent ability 
as a teacher and scholar Columbia University 
conferred the LL. D. degree on him the same 
year. This was an exceptional honor, as few 
outside of secular life are thus noticed. 


SOMEBODY STARTED SOMETHING IN 
CHICAGO 


After studying conditions in Chicago as thor- 
oughly as they can be studied now we realize 
more and more that somebody started some- 
thing in Chicago. 

We could no more make either side admit that 
it started something than we could make Aus- 
tria, Servia, Germany, England, France or Bel- 
gium admit that it started anything in Europe. 

All that we know is that somebody started 
something in Chicago and we see no way to stop 
it any more than we do to stop the war in 
Europe. We have heard all sorts of suggestions 
but they have no more virtue than Henry Ford’s 
Peace Party to Europe. Like that they are well 
intentioned but powerless. 

It looks like a war to the death between forces 
equally determined. 

What is it all about? We do not know and 
we know of no one who does know. Some say 
it is a religious war. If so, it is sacrile- 
giously irreligious. Some say it is a business 
war. If so, it is mighty poor business. Some 
say it is a political war. If so, it is mighty poor 
politics. We can see no possible good that can 
come to anyone. We see only harm that can 
come to every one. We do not know who 
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started it. We do not see who can stop it. We 
can only see the professional, educational, per- 
sonal carnage. 


FARMER TO EVANSTON 


The election of Dr. A. N. Farmer to the su- 
perintendency of Evanston, Illinois, at a salary 
of $5,000, is cause for congratulation profession- 
ally and civically. He is a man with broad vision 
as to the mission of the schools. He is eminently 
scholarly from the professional standpoint and 
he has sublime courage without being foolhardy. 
He is the first man, we think, who has won a high 
place in superintendency virtually on his work 
on a State Survey. We have followed his 
work closely from the first, and this honor and 
opportunity are well earned and well deserved. 


NINETY YEARS AGO 
The Boston Herald recently reprinted a 
school certificate granted by the school officials 
of Norriston, New Jersey, in 1826:— 

Elizabeth Crane has been engaged 
during her attendance at this school in 
storing her memory, that strong and 
capacious storehouse of mankind, with 
useful ideas, lessons, and information 
generally. 

Pursuant te this end she has deposited 
in her memory for future use the multi- 
plication and other arithmetical tables. 

She has repeated the principal divi- 
sions, oceans, islands, etc., and answered 
100 questions on the map of the world. 

She has recited the principal divisions, 
lakes, rivers, bays, gulfs, etc., and an- 
swered forty-one questions on the map 
of North America. She has defined the 
boundaries of twelve of the United 
States and repeated ninety-five of the 
chief towns and thirty-three of the prin- 
cipal rivers belonging to these twelve 
states and answered eighty-six questions 
corresponding to the geography of that 
country. 

On the map of South America she has 
committed to memory the different 
countries belonging to that great pen- 
insula and repeated fifty-eight chief 
towns and thirty-three of the principal 
rivers and answered thirty-nine ques- 
tions corresponding with its geography. 

Let no one say hereafer that females 
cannot learn, for that is an occupation 
without foundation. Elizabeth is a liv- 
ing proof to the contrary and she merits 
the approbation of her parents and 
friends. 

Norriston, N. J. 
The world has moved considerably in ninety 
years. 


APPRECIATING FRANCIS 
A hand-made silver fruit dish, containing sixty- 
One ounces of pure silver, donated by high and 
intermediate school teachers, has been presented 
to John H. Francis by his friends in the Los 
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Angeles school department. The dish was made 
by Douglas Donaldson, instructor of the art de- 
partment of the Manual Arts High School, as- 
sisted by Harry Alfred Schoeppe. In working 
out the design, the makers decorated the dish 
with California fruits, set with California stones, 
and it bears the inscription that it was presented 
to Mr. Francis by his friends in the Los Angeles 
schools. Never did a man enjoy more genuine 
admiration than does Mr. Francis, and the best 
of it is that he deserves it all. 


vw 


SOLDIER SCHOOLS 


The “schools for adults” idea has a new twist, 
The Portland, Oregon, Board of Education, un- 
der the lead of Superintendent L. R. Alderman, 
has voted that Portland soldier boys on the bor- 
der will be given full credit in the high school 
for all work well done under competent soldier 
teachers. 7 

The Portland Board of Education has asked 
Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia to provide that 
teachers, college and normal school students, be 
assigned as teachers in the border army. The 
whole scheme originated with Chaplain Gilbert 
of the Third Oregon stationed at San Diego, who- 
wrote Mr. Alderman asking that they be al- 
lowed to organize a school in the regiment, say- 
ing that they would follow the Portland course 
of study, give the same examinations and that 
there were college men to do the teaching. 

Here is a new field and a large one. As has 
often happened before, Portland leads the coun- 
try. 


BARKER TO ROCHESTER 


Mr. Barker, principal of the great East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Rochester, New York, 
at a much larger salary. It is no slight honor for 
Rochester to distance Cleveland, which is easily 
fifty per cent. larger and fifty per cent. richer. 
Mr. Barker made a national reputation at Grand 
Rapids, intensified it at Muskegon, and extended 
it at Cleveland. No man in America has had a 
better record, surely, than has Mr. Barker as 
leader in secondary industrial education. Cleve- 
land could ill afford to lose him. 


The educators of Kentucky gave Hon. J. G. 
Crabbe on his departure for Greeley, Colorado, 
the most significant banquet ever given an edu- 
cator in the state, if indeed it was not more elab- 
orate than any banquet ever given any citizen in 
civic or professional life. 

No architect should be allowed to plan a 
schoolhouse without studying with care Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman’s “Survey of the Denver 
School Buildings.” 

One of the new superintendents starts in with 
a “Questionnaire,” in which he asks every 
teacher: “When did you last attend a summef 
school?” 

An enrollment of 9,000 at Teachers’ College 
Summer Session. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Thomas C. Miller, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Charleston, West Virginia, has 
been in educational service for fifty years. He 
has divided the last twenty-four years in equal 
parts of eight years each in the 
State University at Morgantown, as 
state superintendent, and as prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at 
Charleston. 

Mr. Miller has always been a 
favorite with the people, partly be- 
cause he has been pre-eminently fair 
jn all decisions, always giving every 
one a square deal. It was Mr. Miller 
who first put West Virginia on tie 
map nationally. He was one of the 
first state superintendents to have a 
state-wide educational campaign, 
which afterwards became so popular 
in Maine, in Minnesota, in 
Kentucky, in Texas and in other 
states. 

One of the most significant tw 
weeks of my lecture life was spent in West Vir- 
ginia with Mr. Miller as state superintendent. We 
made the sixteen largest cities in the state, and al- 
though that was several years ago and though [ 
have been there many times since I always think 
of the West Virginia hills as I saw them with 
State Superintendent Miller about fifteen years 
ago. 

Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark ‘has a combined 
record of professional and commercial success 
such as has come to few men or women. She 
was a highly successful supervisor of music and 
institute worker in Monmouth, Illinois, in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, and in Milwaukee. 

In those days she was a leader among the lead- 
ers in public school music in all conventions; 
president of the Music Sections of both the Iowa 
and Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associations; 
twice president of the Music Section of the N. E. 
A.; chairman for six years of the Public School 
Music Department of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and chairman of the meeting or- 
ganizing the Supervisors’ National Conference. 

At Milwaukee she was the first person in the 
country to see the possibilities for public school 
music in the Victrola. She was the first to show 
definite results from its use. 

From her demonstration in Milwaukee it was 
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utilized in Minneapolis and in Los Angeles. 
Without any acquaintance with the proprietors 
she became one of their best promoters, which 
led to her engagement five years ago as the head 
of a new department, that of “Edu- 
cation” through the Victrola. 

What wonders hath she wrought! 

Not a city had then bought Vic- 
trolas for its schools. Now more 
than 4,000 cities have done so, and 
Philadelphia alone has installed 314, 
New York 291, Chicago 241, Bos- 
ton 138, Minneapolis 118. In 
Pennsylvania there are 310 cities 
that have installed Victrolas in the 
schools, in Massachusetts 286, in 
Illinois 214, in Iowa 206, in New 
York State 201 cities. More than 
12,000,000 children now have good 
music in the schools through the 
Victrola. Prior to five years ago it 
had rarely entered into the thought 
of any of us that children need to 
hear any better music than that which was sung 
by school children. 

What Cora Wilson Stewart has done for tens 
of thousands of illiterates Mrs. Frances Elliott 
Clark has done for millions of children who but 
for her might never have had their ears open to 
the music of the masters. 


Principal W. F. Webster of the East Side 
High School of Minneapolis, who becomes as- 
sistant to Superintendent F. E. Spaulding, is one 
of the really big men of the Northwest. Judged 
by his administrative skill, his breadth of scholar- 
ship, his literary ability as demonstrated in au- 
thorship, his pedagogical wisdom, and open- 
mindedness, Mr. Webster has few peers in second- 


ary school work. 


J. A. Whiteford, long superintendent of St. 
Joseph, goes to Oklahama City as superintendent 
on a three-years’ contract at $4,000. Mr. White- 
ford has always made good, is always progressive 
but never nervously or erratically aggressive. 


Ednah Rich, the brilliant principal of the State 
Normal School at Santa Barbara, California, 
from the establishment of the school, is now Mrs. 
Lewis Kennedy Morse, residing at 219 Marl- 
borough street, Boston. 


There is a tendency unduly to multiply holidays. If good use were always made of them 


there might be less objection; but in the majority of instances the mere cessation of school 
work accomplishes nothing to impress the lessons of the day. In the schoolroom recitations 


and music appropriate to the day would be far more productive in educational results than the 
day spent in street games or at the movies.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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be THE NEXT GENERATION 


Continued from page 209. 


vitation. Several hundred men and women train- 
ing to become educators are definitely engaged 
in the study, working in co-operation as classes. 
The results will be collective, and from the whole 
country, as it is intended to extend this invita- 
tion in the autumn to the class of 1918 in twelve 
other states, and so continue each year until the 
forty-eight states and the fund of $4,000 (from 
an anonymous donor) are utilized. 

During these summer months numerous 
groups and individuals are doing research work 
in their own neighborhoods or families. Most 
of it is simple and elementary, some of it com- 
paratively difficult and likely to be of permanent 
usefulness. To illustrate, requests have been re- 
ceived for methods of study of the family, and 
Dr. Charles B. Davenport of the Eugenics Rec- 
ord Office, who is one of the advisory committee 
of specialists, sends in reply his blank form for 
this purpose, a duplicate of which when filled up 
is preserved at the office for studies in heredity; 
or the blank form is secured for “Study of the 
Self,” prepared by Dr. Robert M. Yerkes of Har- 
vard University, which includes Dr. Davenport’s 
family study form. In this and in certain other 
ways some of the research will be standard 
work, 

These group and individual studies and experi- 
ments will be reported to the classes when they 
reassemble in September. Such plans for the 
winter’s work as have come to the committee 
promise codperation between different depart- 
ments, such as pedagogy or education, biology or 
nature study, civics or sociology, home econom- 
ics or domestic science, and training schools 
with children’s classes. 

It is desired to afford all possible assistance 
to institutions asking suggestions, that they 
may do all they have opportunity to do in devel- 
oping the study. The rivalry stimulated by hon- 
orariums is intended to be constructive—a rivalry 
in usefulness. It is constructive rivalry that 
distinguishes civilization from barbarism, whose 
characteristic manifestation has afways been 
slaughter of one’s kind and winning others’ pos- 
sessions, whether in a Waterloo or in a Wall 
Street. 

Struggle is a law of being even in the inani- 
mate world, where form and energy exist as re- 
sultants of opposing forces. In organic life 
struggle may be destructive as among barbari- 
ans, or constructive as we are finding is the se- 
cret of that civilization we hope to realize. 
Peace without struggle is death, and peace de- 
voted to fighting with one’s fellows for a liveli- 
hood, or for wealth, struggle that exploits the 
poor, and a sex, and childhood, struggle of eco- 
nomic uncodrdination, such as peace has even 
been, invites degeneracy—the degeneracy of 
poverty, crime, disease and defectiveness, physi- 
cal and mental. Such peace las always reverted 
as we see it doing today to the old barbarism of 
slaughter of one’s kind, slaughter growing 
greater with increasing resources of modern 
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science. Educators must prepare for a new peace 
built up by collective efforts for racial well-be- 
ing instead of merely individual and national 
well-being. 

The radical distinction between destructiveness 
of barbarism and constructiveness of a possible 
new kind of peace, lies in the aim of the two 
sorts of struggle. To go no further back than 
our own democracy, we have progressively en- 
larged our conception of the kind of individual 
entitled to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness, 
until the beginning of the twentieth century 
found us in the midst of struggles for rights of 
labor, against institutions favoring capital; for 
rights of women to fulfil their duties in human 
betterment, against hampering laws made 
men; for rights of children to be well-born and 
well cared for, against use of liberty by adults to 
pursue “happiness,” meaning self sratification, 
in unsanitary, immoral, ignorant, idle and other 
individualistic living. These struggles for rights 
of labor, of women, of children are all construc- 
tive, are against conditions maintained by the 
majority under dominating ideals of individual- 
ism and its by-product, commercialism. * These 
are already large factors in such reductions of 
rates of mortality, morbidity, and perhaps crime 
as the Bureau of the Census reports; rates that 
are still, however, higher than, in some instances, 
multiples of similar rates in certain other coun- 
tries. 

Reversion to war among civilizations nearest 
like our own, and the enormousness of our own 
preventable losses of life, health and happiness 
during struggles in peace times, are proofs that 
racial interests should supersede individualism as 
the ideal. Educators must prepare for these 
rivalries in reduction of degeneracy and crime, 
disease, defectiveness and mortality rates; must 
prepare for international contests devoted to this 
creative efficiency. Instead of battles, conquests 
and exterminations of peoples as the proud 
events of national records, instead of generals, 
admirals, governors and multi-millionaires as 
great individuals, historians should encourage 
other ambitions by narrating methods which 
were successful in replacing evils by excellences 
in communities and among nations; the individ- 
uals who were leaders in these battles—the Pas- 
teurs and Mendels, the Roger Williamses, Henry 
Barnards and Matthew Vassars, Susan Anthonys, 
Mary Hunts. Ellen Richardses and their con- 
temporaries who worked with them—will receive 
the new hero worship, inspiring further achieve- 
ment in universal well-being. 

This requires all-round abler men and women 
than does slaughter. We are not—or are we?— 
weaklings to shirk this challenge of the age. 
The traitors to the United States are they who 
actively or passively thwart such preparedness. 
The optiniist believes that some nation will “ar- 
rive.” 

A national ideal, or an international ideal, one 
whiclt the people deputize their schools to de- 
velop.can thrive only when enough of all the 
people believe in it. Its cultivation means widely 
extended effort, after methods adapted to distant 
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rts of our great territory and to our varied 
population. The first requirement, that a con- 
siderable number believe in concrete effort for 
the higher ideal, racial well-being, has been com- 
ing to pass rather rapidly and more or less un- 
consciously for a half century. The second need 
in establishing an ideal, that educators shall use 
effective methods, this committee is charged 


with studying. 


It is because of the fact too often ignored that 
one institution, or one group of students and 
teachers, or one commonwealth in a great nation 
does not and cannot know all there is to know in 
a great new venture, it is because of this human 
limitation and consequent fallibility, that this 
study is distributed throughout all educators’ 
courses in the country, and their assistance in- 


vited. Observation has more than once con- 
vinced me that the best work is not infrequently 
done in some obscure little schoolroom, and that 
if we could adopt some of these methods exten- 
sively throughout the country, several of our ur- 
gent educational difficulties would be solved; but 
they are buried under clamors for less valuable 
ideas promoted by money in the hands of num- 
bers and of political bosses. These are evils of 
the ideal of individualism whose measure is local 
and personal triumph. 

Therefore it is by the collective assistance of 
this multitude of councilors dedicated to educa- 
tional affairs that we are likely to arrive at best 


methods as well as extended efficiency in future 
use of them. 


a 
> 


THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW 


The Federal Migratory Bird Law was passed in 1913. 
It puts the protection of the migratory birds of the country in charge of the Federal Gov- 


ernment. 


Regulations under this law are issued by the Biological Survey at Washington. 
The law resulted in an immediate and continuing increase in many species of valuable game 


and insectivorous birds. 


It won the enthusiastic approval of bird lovers, conservationists, real sportsmen, through- 


out the country. 


It especially alarmed and enraged a certain type of “sportsmen” and politicians to whom 
unrestricted shooting is a very valuable special privilege. x 
‘These people are a small minority of the public, but they are active, well supplied with 


funds and very vociferous. 


Organized, with headquarters in the Southwest, but with affiliations among their kind in 
most states, they have made determined and vicious attacks through congressmen, the news- 
papers and even the courts, on this valuable statute. 


They succeeded in getting a minor magistrate to declare the law unconstitutional and loudly 


heralded this as an excuse for defying it. 


Make no mistake. This law is the law of the land today and will remain so unless the su- 
preme court of the United States should declare it unconstitutional. 


Good citizens ought to support this law in every way possible. 


Let your Senator and 


Representative at Washington know that you approve of it and want it enforced. They will 


thank you. 


THE TEACHERAGE 


BY MRS. JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 
State Superintendent, Olympia, Wash. 


{From the Banker-Farmer.] 


The most convenient and efficient rural com- 
munity centre is the district or consolidated dis- 
trict schoolhouse. Here the men and women of 
all political parties and religious creeds have a 
common interest to bring them together, and a 
common meeting house which they can attend 
without treason to their party or heresy to their 
church. Why, indeed, should the school build- 
ing, representing no inconsiderable investment 
of community capital, lie idle all the late after- 
noon and evening? Why should it not serve the 


needs of the neighborhood as a gathering place 
for lectures, discussions, or wholesome, rollick- 
ing good times? 

For these reasons, it has been my effort, as 
teacher, county superintendent and, more re- 
cently, as a state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, to make the rural school the social and in- 
tellectual institution it should be. Very early in 
this work I encountered the difficulty in getting 
teachers willing and able to take part in such 
work—men and women with sufficient training, 
energy and understanding of human nature. 

The salary was in most cases equal if not 
superior to that obtainable in the early stages of 
other professional careers, the work was pleasant 
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and honorable. Therefore I made a careful in- 
vestigation to ascertain why so few of our well- 
qualified teachers made applications for rural 
positions. I persuaded some of my best teachers 
to accept such positions, but they drifted back 
into the metropolitan schools. I asked them 
why, and the problem stood out with glaring cer- 
tainty. It was the vexatious boarding problem. 

Occasionally we would hear of a controversy 
like this: The women of the neighborhood woul1 
get together in little groups and Mrs. A. would 
say: “I boarded the teacher last year. It’s Mrs. 
B.’s turn.” But Mrs. B would speak up and say: 
“No, indeed, I boarded the teacher we had year 
before last. Let Mrs. C. do it.” Poor timid Mrs. 
C. would say: “Well, if none of the rest of you 
will, I suppose I’ll have to; but we have ten chil- 
dren and only two bedrooms, and I hardly see 
how I can accommodate her.” 

In some places the teachers had fair places to 
board; but in many places the district paid no 
attention to the comfortable accommodation of 
the teacher. The farmer whose home would have 
been pleasant did not need the money paid for 
board; the places where the board money was 
welcome were usually the least attractive in the 
district. Sometimes the meals were poor, at 
other times the family was crowded in a small 
house, and most objectionable of all, the teacher 
usually had no heated room in which to spend 
her evenings by herself in the study, thought and 
rest necessary to do her best work. I took the 
stand, which I still emphatically maintain, that 
every teacher must have good, wholesome food 
in order to supply her body with physical and 
mental energy, and must have congenial quarters 
in which to prepare and recuperate for the next 
day’s work. Otherwise she can not hope to de- 
velop or maintain her highest efficiency. — 
i As gounty superintendent, I looked upon the 
problem of boarding the teacher as a county 

‘problem. Since becoming superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for the state of Washington, I 
have found the same evil conditions not only ex- 
isted throughout the state, but present a national 
problem as well. I have found the best solution 
to be the teachers’ cottage—a home, near or ad- 
joining the school building, which the teacher can 
manage in her own way and in which she can 
have the privacy so much desired and so hard to 
obtain elsewhere. 

The steps to be taken in obtaining a teachers’ 
cottage are usually simple. The initiative may 
be taken by the school directors, by any public 
body, or even by a group of individuals. The 
funds are, of course, provided by the legal means 
in use by the particular state in question—usually 
by bonding the district, in which case a careful 
campaign should educate the public to the value 
of the teachers’ cottage. 

Often a new school building is required and 
the old schoolhouse can be moved to one side 
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and remodeled for the use of the teacher. In all 
cases, however, the teacher’s quarters should be 
comfortably arranged, and provided with ample 
sanitary, heating and cooking equipment. 


> 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL CHILDREN INA 
BIG CATERPILLAR CRUSADE 


“Caterpillars are killing our shade 
Help save them! Save the trees!” 

This was the urgent call issued by City School 
Superintendent John P. Garber and Director 
W. A. Stecher to thousands of Philadelphia 
school children this summer. The printed circu- 
lars bearing the call and instructions for the 
young Caterpillar Crusaders were distributed 
widely. And special emphasis was given to the 
request in the 140 school playgrounds, twenty- 
six municipal recreation centres, fifty school gar- 
dens, and twenty home garden districts of the 
Quaker City supervised by Miss Caro Miller, 
Miss Elizabeth O'Neill, P. G. Lewis and their 
five assistants. 

Armed with pointed sticks, or with long 
clothes props with nails in the end (with which to 
destroy the tussock moth cocoons) and with tin 
cans or paper bags (in which to collect the egg 
masses and cocoons), the children’ entered 
heartily into the competition. 

The number of caterpillars, cocoons, and egg 
masses destroyed aggregated nearly one million. 
Baldwin, Moffet, Martin, and Packer school play- 
grounds led. The Girard School garden headed 
the gardens. Kingsessing, Happy Hollow, Sher- 
wood, Fun Field and Athletic Park recreation 
centres were especially alert. 

The directions on the little flyer 
cleari—= 

“Cocoons—Pick off every one of the gray cot- 
ton-like masses which are now to be found on the 
trees, fences, and porch railings, and window 
sills. Keep count and take these next morning 
to the nearest playground or school garden, 
where, they will be counted and burned. 

“Egg Masses.—Sometimes a white egg-mass 
will be seen on the outside of the cocoon. This 
contains 300 to 500 eggs which will soon hatch 
into as many caterpillars; therefore, each egg- 
mass destroyed means that many caterpillars 
killed. Be sure to get every one of these. Pick 
up every piece that may fall on the ground, for 
the eggs will hatch just as well there. Take them 
with the cocoons to be counted and burned. 

“Caterpillars—Kill every one and report the 
number to your teacher. Interest all your neigh- 
bors and add their cocoons to your numbers. 
See who can bring in the largest mumber. 
Watch the newspapers to see if your school 
leads. Without your help, the trees will be 
killed. With your help, we can save the trees of 
Philadelphia—‘Our City.’ ” 


trees! 


were very 


a 


a 


The child must not think the world is his oyster, to get all he can out of it.—Albert Shiels, 


Los Angeles’ New Superintendent. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND CIVIL SERVICE 


For the colleges and universities to train men for 
public service seems reasonable and logical. Our na- 
tional, state and municipal civil service should be re- 
cruited from educational institutions which train men 
and women broadly as well as technically. Civil service 
commissioners should consider this training a happy 
solution of the problem of securing competent persons 
for responsible public positions. 

This is a consummation which as yet is more devoutly 
to be wished than actually existent. Ohio has recently 
made a forward step. The State Civil Service Commis- 
sion has through its president, Dr. Z. B. Campbell, an- 
nounced the inauguration of a plan by which the public 
service will attract ambitious students from the colleges 
of Ohio. The plan is as follows:— 

1. To present the opportunity of further training 
by evening and correspondence courses to those already 
holding positions in the civil service. 

2. To stimulate students who may never enter such 
positions to a broader conception of national life so that 
they may be the centres of an intelligent public opinion. 

3. To train students in colleges and universities for 
the public service and to improve the method of selec- 
tion and promotion therein to the end that it will be as 
attractive as the law, medicine, engineering and other 
professions. ; 

The Board appointed to carry out the above plan is: 
President Charles William Dabney of the University 
of Cincinnati, chairman; President William Kolbe of 
the Municipal University of Akron, Professor A. R. 
Hatton of Western Reserve University, President W. 
Q. Thompson of Ohio State University, President R. 
M. Hughes of Miami University, and F. B. Pearson, 
state superintendent of public instruction. A permanent 
organization has been effected with President Dabney 
as chairman, and Z. McKinley, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, as secretary. 

The definite formulation of the project is in part due 
to the discussion of this problem in the second annual 
meeting of the American Association of Urban Uni- 
versities held in Cincinnati in November, 1915. At this 
meeting representatives of cities, civil service commis- 
sions and universities joined in defining the aims and 
methods by which the university and the public service 
could work together for the common end of securing 
and maintaining the highest level of efficiency. A com- 
mittee of the association is now at work on the problem 
and will report at the meeting to be held at the College 
of the City of New York in November. 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURE OF ELECTRICAL 
EXPOSITION 


The Electrical Exposition of 1916, which will be held 
at Grand Central Palace. New York City, October 11 
to 21, will be of exceptional interest to educators and 
to those interested in vocational training schools. The 
Board of Education of New York City has authorized 
for the Electrical Exposition what will amount to 
practically a complete demonstration of the work of 
the vocational schools of Greater New York. This will 
be an unusual opportunity to see under one roof work- 
ing exhibits of practically all of the work of one of the 
country’s greatest vocational school systems. The ex- 
hibits include house wiring for electricity, printing, 
plumbing, sign painting, draughting, machine shop work, 
wood working, sculpturing, drawing, cooking, art 
needle-work, garment designing, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, cabinet-making, and in fact all of the work taken 
up by the vocational schools for girls and boys, most 
of which is carried on by means of electricity. 

Arthur Miller. 


Bozeman, Montana. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I have just finished reading 
the issue of the Jougnal of July 20, and I congratulate 
you on your treatment of important things connected 
with the New York meeting. Your comment under 
the caption, “Utahians,” leads me to submit the follow- 
ing on Bozeman’s record at this meeting of the National 
Education Association:— 

In the first place the Bozeman City schools have a 
rule. which provides for summer school attendance one 
summer in every four. This spring our Board offered 
to accept attendance upon the National Education Asso- 
ciation with a certain approved travel itinerary in lieu 
of a summer school course. Two teachers attended 
the National Education Association in place of attend- 
ing a summer school. In addition to this twelve others 
attended the National Education Association who did 
not have to attend summer school. This gave the Boze- 
man City Schools, comprising grade teachers only, four- 
teen teachers besides the superintendent in attendance 
upon the National Education Association in New York. 
In addition to attending the National Education Asso- 
ciation all of these teachers visited Niagara, Boston and 
its vicinity, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., and vicin- 
ity, and all of them made part or all of the trip by boat 
on the Atlantic Coast or the Hudson. Two left Chicago 
for Washington, D. C., and out by the way of Boston, 
Portland, Me., St. Lawrence River and Niagara Falls. 
The average distance traveled by these teachers would 
be between 7,000 and 8,000 miles. I know from what 
teachers said to me in New York City about the trip 
that they consider it the most valuable summer educa- 
tionally they have ever had. The above out of a staff 
of thirty-eight teachers. 

Very truly yours, 
R. J. Cunningham. 


CALDWELL COUNTY’S MODEL FAIR 


Until this year Caldwell County, North Carolina, had 
never had a fair. When it was decided to hold a fair 
and the arrangements were being made, one of the 
committee suggested that they put a ban on all fakirs, 
gambling devices and questionable shows. Then an- 
other suggested that they go further and ask the local 
ministers’ union to take a hand. Both suggestions were 
adopted. Instead of catchpenny games and lurid “at- 
tractions,” this county fair provided plenty of whole- 
some amusements and athletic competitions; and at 
noon each day the ministers held a thirty-minute ser- 
vice. The people took great interest in these religious 
exercises. The ministers and the American Bible So- 
ciety had an exhibit of Bibles, tracts and religious 
books, and this exhibit, a novel one for a county fair, 
attracted much favorable attention. The event was a 
great success and the idea is worthy of consideration by 
other fair associations.—The Christian Herald. 


> 


BOSTONIAN’S BOSTON 


Charles Francis Adams, one of the very eminent citi- 
zens of Boston, who died in 1915, in his autobiography 
speaks of Boston in this wise :— 

“I may say that in the course of my life I have tried 
Boston society on all sides; I have summered it and 


” 


‘wintered it, tried it drunk and tried it sober; and drunk 


or sober, there's nothing in it—save Boston. The 
trouble with Boston socially is that it is an eddy, so to 
speak, in the great world-current. With powerful for- 
mative traditions it has keen self-appreciation. For 
strangers, well introduced, it is a delightful city; for a 
life-long resident it is curiously conventional. . . . So 
far as the world and its ways are concerned, little 
more than a big village development.” 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PROGRESS AND COL- 
LEGE REFORM.RELATIVE TO SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY. By James H. Baker, LL. D., president 
emeritus University of Colorado. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Cloth. 190 pp. Price, $1. 
For a man of action James H. Baker has been a 

man of leisure. He is one of the few men of achieve- 

ment who has never allowed himself to be hurried. 

“Harmony,” the place of his birth sixty-eight years ago, 

typifies the spirit of his scholastic and educational life. 

He was one of the first State University presidents to 

be dissatisfied with the idea of trailing on behind the 

mere cultural endowed institutions, and he has led in the 
discussion of university problems, but without the 
slightest trace of impatience. Everything written by 
him on these questions has had a note of assurance. 

No educational leader had an earlier vista or has a 

clearer vision of the demand for the elimination of 

waste, efficiency in method and adaptation to the vital 
need of the times. 

This presentation of the result of his studies of Ideals, 
Direction of Progress, Re-organization, Culture and 
Scholarship is a vigorous and delightful continuation of 
his “American Problems” and “Educational Aims and 
Civic Needs,” books which have commanded the respect 
of scholars and the admiration of his associate students 
of the signs of the times. 


REAL STORIES FROM OUR HISTORY. By John 
T. Faris. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company, publishers. 12mo. Cloth. 308 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a most attractive book. It isin reality a book of 
short, graphic, entrancing short stories on such subjects 
as these: “Going to School in Old New England,” “The 
Oldest Library in America,’ “A Romance of Colonial 
Days,” “On an Old Stage Road’ and “The Pony Ex- 
press.” There are forty-three such stories and there are 
100 illustrations: that fit the text to a charm. The 
volume is intended for use as supplementary reading in 
the grammar school, in the lower grades of the high 
school, and for the children’s library. The stories have 
been drawn in many cases from original sources. Ex- 
tracts from journals, letters and diaries have been woven 
into the narrative and interpreted in a manner which 
imparts a sense of reality to the accounts. These give 
vivid and interesfing pictures of colonial life and pio- 
neer days and ways. The different stages in the develop- 
ment of the country are suggested by descriptions of 
transportation and communication at various times, 
from the early road vehicle to the modern train, from 
the primitive mail carrier to the telephone and tele- 
graph. The personal element is made the more vivid 
by having the stories centre about the persons vitally 
concerned in their development. 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By Frank J. Goodnow, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
publishers. Cloth. 396 pp. Price, $2, net. 

The president of Johns Hopkins University is not only 
a master of the art of administration but he has high 
scholarship, and is the master of expression. 

This book is based on lectures which were delivered 
in the year 1913-14 before the students of The Peking 
University. As legal adviser of the Chinese government 
at a critical period in the history of the country, he was 
called upon to consider this question and he answered 
it in such a way that the answer was clear to a people 
who had had no experience with constitutional govern- 
ment. Even the leaders of political thought in China 
at that time had but a theoretical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Their conclusions were for the most part derived 
from the study of constitutions framed for countries 
whose conditions and traditions were very different from 
those in the country for which they were essaying to 
act. The great mass of the Chinese people, even in- 
cluding the educated classes, had little if any idea as to 
the meaning or significance of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

In the appendices are the constitution of the United 
States, and translations of those of Germany, Belgium 
and Japan, and the most important of the constitutional 
laws of France. 


GOD’S PUPPETS. By William Allen White. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
William Allen White is one of the most wholesome of 

Americans. Whatever he writes, politically, journalis- 
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tically, or in a literary way, has a ring of conviction and 
of equipment of information, of sincerity and feafless- 
ness that are quite captivating. 


“A Certain Rich Man” was the best of all the books 
written for the enlightenment of everybody concernin 
the misdeeds of somebody. No other book of its cage 
was as influential as was that book. “God’s Puppets” is 
a grouping of five short stories which he has used in 
various magazines. The spirit of each is the same as of 
the others. In a way it retraces experiences of the 
victim with the conscienceless schemer sometimes jn 
business, sometimes in society, sometimes in politics 
Of course the stories are well written, every paragraph 
from his pen is well written, and the book is worth 
reading for its lesson even if it were not charmingly 
presented. 


THE BUSINESS OF BEING A FRIEND. By 
Bertha Condé. Introduction by Richard C. Cabot 
M. D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. : 
nated binding. 122 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The “Introduction” by Dr. Cabot is a brilliant brief 
essay, and the ten talks with girls about their friend- 
ships are wholesome suggestions which are warnings 
with safety first as keynote and inspiration with the 
spirit of comradeship as the initiative. 


ECONOMICS OF RETAILING. By Paul H. Nys- 
trom, formerly of University of Wisconsin and later 
of University of Minnesota faculties. New York: 
The Ronald Press. Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $2. 
Professor Nystrom’s “Economics of Retailing” pre- 

sents fact material and suggests constructive thought 
on the subject of retail distribution. It presents little 
theory and advocates no particular or special method 
of doing the work of the retail store. It does not tell 
how to get rich quick with retail stores. It first de- 
scribes the retail business as it exists, and it points 
out the broad lines along which retailing progress is 
being made. The whole subject the author reduces to 
teachable form, and it is in shape to be used alike by 
the thinking man who is already in business and by the 
student desiring an intimate view of this great field. 


Illumi- 


THE PLAIN STORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By John Spencer Bassett, Ph. D., Professor Smith 
College. New York: The Macmillan Company. * 
Professor Bassett has given us a brief history of 

America in terse and interesting style, going back to 

the Indian occupation. It is a bird's-eye view of the 

land from earliest time down to 1915. Young people 
will find it a source of minute and accurate information, 
both for the schoolroom and outside. And older people 
will find it of great value as a book of reference. With 
a competent teacher the book cannot fail to make 
American history a fascinating study. 


THE STORY OF OLD EUROPE AND YOUNG 
AMERICA. By William H. Mace and Fdwin P. 
Tanner of Syracuse University. Chicago: Rand Me- 
Nally and Company. Price, 65 cents. 

In the preface we are told: “This little book is an at- 
tempt to provide for the sixth grade a suitable text on 
the European background of American history.” The 
authors have succeeded splendidly in their attempt. 
Beginning away back in the cave period they bring us, 
through the rise and fall of nations, down to the dis- 
covery and the settlement of America. The book is 
written in a fascinating style, and in condensation it 1s 
genuine achievement. The illustrations alone are worth 
many times the cost of the book. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By 
G. F. Bosworth. II — England and Wales. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 180 
pp. Price, 35 cents. 

“England and Wales” are not likely to be as _ fully, 
reliably and interestingly presented geographically as 
in this moderately-priced book. It meets every school 
requirement and is not burdened with needless material. 


—or who use 
their Eyes 
constantly 
—will find 

reat relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 
Trritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by fau'ty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Norma. 
Conditions. fearine does not smart—is soothing in its action! 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request, Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


26-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 


27: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 


and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 30 to November 1: Colorado 


State Association at Grand Junec- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 


6-8: Northeast District Association 
of County Superintendents, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 


13-15: Western District Association 
of County Superintendents, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


14: Conference for members of 
superintending school committees 
and superintendents of schools, 
Belfast, Me. 


15: Waldo County leachers’ Associ- 
ation, Brooks, Me. W. B. Wood- 
bury, president. 


91: Conference for members of 
superintending school committees 
and superintendents of schools, 
Presque Isle, Me. 


20-22: East Central istrict Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents, 
Reidsville, North Carolina. 


OCTOBER. 


8-5: New York State Historical As- 
sociation, Cooperstown. Dr. Sher- 
man Williams, State Education 
Department, Albany, president. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 


11-13: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association, Menominee, Mich. 
Professor J. E. Lautner, secretary. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
is, 


19-20: Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, State 
Educational Building, Albany, 


19-21: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. Sev- 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, 125 East 71st, New 
York City, secretary. 


25-28: State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Anna Will- 
son, president, Crawfordsville; 
Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, secre- 
tary, Indianapolis. 


24-26: West Central_ District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents, 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 


26-27: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. Glenn W. Starkey, sec- 
retary, Augusta. 


NOVEMBER. 


3-5: Rural Life Conference, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


2-4: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. John P. 
Everett, secretary. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


8-10: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president, 


15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. E. Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 

12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 


ton, N. D. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis, E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Buffalo. Dr. A. C, 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
State Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. A. 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 


H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond, 


29 to December 1: North Caro- 
lina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
Raleigh. 


29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, Fort Worth. Nat 
Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater; B. C. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 


pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Mc- 
Clelland, principal high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


FEBRUARY, 1917 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 
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ESTABLISHED 186s 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New 


Free Text Books 


Need Protection 


From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BAR HARBOR. Creation of the 
first national park east of the Missis- 
sippi River, comprising 5,000 acres 
on Mount Desert Island, Maine, has 
been announced by the Interior De- 
partment. It will be known as Sieur 
de Monts National Monument. 

The tract was donated to the Fed- 
eral Government. Its northern boun- 
dary is only a mile from Bar Har- 
bor, and several popular summer 
resorts lie near it. There are ten 
mountain peaks and four lakes within 


the tract. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
CAMBRIDGE. Cambridge 


proviaing instruction in swimming 
for the boys and girls of the city, 
without expense other than the 
cost of bathing suits. The instruc- 
tion is given by teachers supplied 
by the Massachusetts Humane So- 
ciety, under the direction of the 
Play and_ Recreation Commis- 
sion recently appointed by the 
Mayor. There are three swimming 
places in the Charles River where 
the boys and girls will be taught ia 
classes, with six lessons to each 
class. Boats, rafts and other equip- 
ment, as well as clerks, matrons 
and police protection, are furnished 
by the city. Everyone should learn 
to swim, and it is a great thing to 
have children properly taught by 


competent instructors. Giving such 
instruction in the long vacation 
would tend to keep children out of 
mischief, and so serve a double 
useful purpose. If the Massachu- 
setts Humane Society is willing to 
supply teachers wherever they are 
desired, it ought to have a call for 
all the teachers that it can supply. 


ASHBURNHAM. Cushing Acad- 
emy, sixty-five miles fiom Boston, 
is one of the finest types of a New 
England academy that this section 
knows or has ever known. It was 
founded by a Boston merchant in 
his native town. With a_ teacher 
for every ten pupils, much indivi- 
dual attention given. Careful 
supervision of the social life makes 
co-education distinct advantage. 
Graduates entered and maintained 
their standing in twenty colleges 
scientific schools during the 
past year. An elevation of 1,100 
feet above the sea level, modern 
sanitary equipment, healthful 
sports on an extensive campus and 
in a large gymnasium make for 
good health. A fine fire-proof dormi- 
tory recently erected makes an at- 
tractive school home for the boys. 
The school has had only three 
principals in its history of forty-one 
years. The present principal, Her- 
vey S. Cowell, has been in charge 
for twenty-nine years. 

ARLINGTON. B. Holmes Wal- 
lace, superintendent of — schools, 
once principal of the high school, 
Westboro, has been appointed 
principal of the Arlington High 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. O 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


On account of the death of Col. B D. Hay- 
ward, the Nebraska Military Association is 
looking for a man who is capable of taking 
charge of the Nebraska Military Academy. 
They have a splendid building and equipment, 
rood grounds and a good list of students. It 
Sanexcellent opportunity for the right man 
to lease and operate the school. If interested, 
communicate at once with O. N. Magee, Sec- 
retary, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


School. F. E. Clerk, the former 
principal, recently resigned to ae- 
cept the principalship of a high 
school in Seattle. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The an- 
nouncement that &09 students are 
working their way through Yale, 
engaging in such _occupations as 
mosquito extermination, rat catch- 
ing, tutoring and so forth, will 
cause some astonishment among 
the many persons who regard Yale 
as a “rich man’s university.” As a 
fact, the percentage of rich men’s 
sons among the student body in any 
large university is rather small. The 
bulk of the students come from 
families of rather small means.— 
Springfield Union. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The talented 

child is to be studied by John D. 
Rockefeller’s General Education 
Board. An appropriation has been 
made for the purpose and the in- 
quiry will be under the direction of 
Professor Guy M. Whipple of the 
University of Illinois. 
_ “Up to this time,” says Frederick 
[. Gates, chairman of the General 
Education Board, “much special 
study has been devoted to improv- 
ing the education of defective chil- 
dren, but comparatively little atten- 
tion has been paid to a systematic 
and thorough study of the talented 
child. 

“Professor Whipple will endeavor 
to find out how early in their school 
life gifted children can be spotted 
and how much school time and 
energy they can economize, as well 
as how much additional training and 
mental equipment they can obtain 
during their school years.” 

A special study of the Junior 
High School as a new experiment in 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1 00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 2 in. by 83 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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s Schools and Colleges #2 


Thomas Normal Training School: | 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director (INCORPORATED) LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 


HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
jects in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers great opportunities and 
io salaries: We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


» MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. Good situations always open. Streng faculty, beautiful loca- 

Sz a tion, adequate equipment in all departments. We also qualify 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 
tected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


| DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. When questions 
f arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted people, 
i places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state seals, etc., 
}do you suggest that the New International is a universal question answerer and 
j contains just the information desired? 

Dr. Suzzalo says: ‘‘Training children to a competent and 
ready use of the dictionary and fixing the habit of con- 


sulting it is one of the main duties that the school can 
perform for a student.” 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
icity of Middle West. Established 2% 
syears. Ill health of Principal onl 
ireason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston 


When looking for a thoroughl 
trained, experienced teacher of 
4 cal Education, wiite the Vocational 
4 Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS « 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Your pupils should have every opportunity 
to win. Why not requisition your school 
officials for the New International, the One 
Supreme A uthority. 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Bi ical Entries. 30,000 = y TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE-~ 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical aa@ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


— technical training of teachers of the 
— commercial subjects. 3 (sbury 
| man, Principal. 
| MR. SUPERINTENDENT, What are you planning aS | mal, and in examinations of eighty 
_a review of the vocabulary built on phonic foundations, before | truants by Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
| starting oa the general literature of the fourth grade? 
e Bo: of Education, ninety- 

We should like you to remember that ARLO prov ides per cent. were found to be suffering 
| such a review in a setting so new and so enticing that the from defective teeth and seventy-five 
| average class will read it three times eagerly. per cent <a the use of tobacco. 
“Wondrously tender in conception, and chivalrous in its An unusually high blood pressure 
|: among the boys so examined was 
_ inspiration and influence.'’—Bvookline Chronicle. siso noted. The of & 
| ARLO. By Bertha B, and Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles study to show the relation between 
Copeland. BROOKLINE, Mass.: THE RIVERDALE PRESS. truancy and delinquency of children 

_______— are described in the report. 
education will be made for the ing to the report of the Bureau of feature 
board by Professor Thomas H. Attendance. Of the first fifty-two had wad Col, 
Briggs of Teachers College, Co- truant children examined, under the through 
lumbia. direction of Dr. Samuel B. Heck- pee 
Truant children and delinquents man in the educational clinic of the 
are abnormal physically or mentally College of the City of New York, tional ciimic uncer the direction 0 


in a large number of cases, accord- only nine were found mente"y nor- Dr. Heckman. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ris: 


flow York, N.Y ,156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
ingham, Ala., 899 Title Bldg, Denver. Col-, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
os Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg. : 


The G. & C. Merriam Company 
of Springfield, Mass., offer their 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary in a buff buckram binding 
especially adapted for the constant 
hard service encountered in public 
libraries, offices and schools. This 
buff buckram is recommended by 
the American Library Association. 
It is manufactured according to the 
requirements of the United States 
Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, and in the past two years has 
successfully met the severest tests 
of actual constant use. 


School says that Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, city superin- 
tendent of schools, was operated 
upon July 15 in the Post Graduate 
ospital, 303 East Twentieth street, 
Manhattan, for a throat affection. 
The operation was successful. Dr. 
Maxwell, who returned to his home 
in Flushing, was reported better 
than he had been in some time. The 
operation was performed by Dr. J. 
Bentley Squier of 49 East Forty- 
ninth street, Manhattan. Dr. Squier 
believes that Dr. Maxwell will come 
through absolutely cured of the 
trouble with which he has been suf- 
fering several years. 

Speaking about the operation, 
Mrs. Maxwell said: “We are thank- 
ful to say that this operation appar- 
ently has been wholly successful. 
The trouble for which Dr. Maxwell 
underwent the operation has long 
retarded his complete recovery. 
Often specialists, whom we con- 
sulted, urged Dr. Maxwell to have 
the operation. They said the trouble 
greatly aggravated his nervous ail- 
ment” 

ALBANY. John H. Finley, state 
commissioner of education, an- 
nounces a uniform accounting sys- 
tem for the schools of the state, 
based on scientific accounting princi- 
ples. The school authorities of the 
state have been asked to keep their 
books, beginning with the school 
year August 1, 1916, in accordance 
with this plan, so that in the future 
they can report all expenditures 
classified according to the schedules 
herewith enclosed. This classifica- 
tion has been adopted by the United 
States commissioner of education at 
Washington and the reports re- 
quired by him in 1917 will be made 
to conform to those required in the 
plans devised by this department. 

“The department has also worked 
out a system of bookkeeping for the 
use of clerks, so that if the books 
are kept in accordance with this sys- 
tem there will be no difficulty in 
transferring the several items trom 
the books to the report blanks. 


“It has been planned to hold meet- 
ings in thirteen different places in the 
state, at which presidents of boards 
of education and clerks are _ re- 
quested to be present in order to 
meet representatives of the depart- 
ment who will thoroughly explain 


the new accounting system and the 
methods of keeping books, together 
with matters of school reports gen- 
erally.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


ATLANTIC CITY. Miss Ella 
Frances Lynch has this to say of the 


schools under Superintendent 
Charles B. Boyer:— 


“They are striving to shorten the 
period of dependency by permitting 
the children to advance according to 
capability. As Superintendent Boyer 
aptly remarked:— 


““Our object is not to hold the 
child back, but to put him ahead. 
The child who receives proper home 
tare and training, including food 
and sleep, can readily do four years’ 
work in three years. The first of our 
rapidly moving classes to complete 
the four grammar grades in three 
years is now entering the sopho- 
more class, twenty-seven of the 
number without a single condition. 
Their standing is even higher than 
many of those who took four years 
for the grammar grades.’ 


“What may this saving not mean? 
The children acquired interest and 
ambition; an aggregate of twenty- 
seven years was saved; the tax- 
payers were spared the cost of 
twenty-seven years’ tuition! 

“In the lower grades, supervised by 
Miss Ella J. Hamilton, no less 
striking improvements are being 
made. The well-trained child is per- 
mitted to pass through the four pri- 
mary grades in three years, and 
even in two years. The mother may 
teach the child the first-grade re- 
quirements and enter it in the sec- 
ond grade. The teaching method is 
not prescribed, nor does one hear 
from the teachers the silly remark 
prevalent in many cities that ‘no 
mother is capable of teaching her 
own children unless she has been a 
teacher herself.’ 

“By means of special classes, chil- 
dren whose training should be of 
the hand rather than the head are 
given training that makes many of 
them nearly self-supporting. This 
plan also removes from the crowded 
classroom the children who cannot 
regularly progress, therefore 
would retard the entire class. 

“The only excuse for the existence 
of a private school is its ability to 
meet individual needs. My yisits to 
widely-advertised private schools 
and my experience with the products 
of these schools lead me to believe 
that in the great majority of cases 
the children would get better train- 
ing at the hands of many of our 
Atlantic City public school teachers. 

“Should the Atlantic City schools 
continue their series of practical re- 
forms, working for thoroughness 
eliminating the worthless 
branches, it is probable that thou- 
sands of children will be brought 
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here both for healthful surroundi 
and school advantages.” —— 


CENTRAL STATE. 


ILLINOIS. 


ELMHURST. A large financial 
Saving to the taxpayers through 
the first summer session of the 
schools is appreciated by the Citi- 
zens here. Superintendent William 
Hunt Eisenman figures that fiity- 
five pupils saved a year, or a half 
year at least, by attending the sum- 
mer session, and the total cost of 
the hve-weeks’ session was only 
$150. A number of new ideas for 
organization and keeping track of 
the pupils’ progress, introduced 
during the summer, have attracted 
general attention in the state. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. Miss Edith A. Lath- 
rop, who has been in the State De- 
partment for three years, has re- 
signed to acccept a position in the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Miss Lathrop is one of the ablest 
women in education in the state. 
She was superintendent of Clay 
County for several years, during 
which time she was president of the 
State Association. 

BEATRICE. Miss Jessie Pyrtle, 
formerly a highly esteemed county 
superintendent in this state, has 
been elected to a position in the 
Milwaukee State Normal School. 


OHIO. 

DOVER. This city has dedicated 
a fine new high school building with 
fifty rooms. It is the latest word in 
architecture, and has every desir- 
able feature in library, laboratory 
and gymnasium. It is, indeed, a 
thing of beauty and is as useful as 
it is attractive. The course of 
studv is as up-to-date as the equip- 
ment and it has highest privileges 
of certification for college. Super- 
intendent F. P. Geiger and Princi- 
pal S. O. Mase have led the 
people skillfully in all this planning 
for an ideal high school. 

AKRON. The Municipal Univer- 
sity of this city has established a 
co-operative business course similar 


to the co-operative industrial 
courses in the University of Cincin- 
nati. The courses’ have _ been 


planned by Dean Fred E. Ayer of 
the Engineering College, formerly 
associate professor of civil engl 
neering at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and the system to be used 
is based on the same principle as 
are Dean Schneider's co-operative 
engineering courses. There seems 
to be no good reason why this co- 
operative plan should not be applied 
to business training as well as engl- 
neering, and to the best of my 
knewledge this school is the first 
which will apply the regular two- 
week alternation period between 
college and otnce to the instruction 
in business subjects. A promise of 
hearty co-operation on the part of 
the great rubber industries of Ak- 
ron seems to assure the success of 
the plan. The work will be in direct 
charge of Professor G. E. Bennett, 
a graduate of the School of Bust- 
ness Administration at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


| 
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Composition and Grammar 


Interwoven 
As in No Other Series 


In these new books Professoz 

Hosic, Head of Department 
of English, Chicago Normal 
School, Editor of ‘‘The Eng- 
lish Journal,’’ and a leader in 
the new school of English 
teaching, together with Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper, Principal of 
the John McLauren School, 
effects a combination that 
means new life in English 
work for teacher and pupil. 


HOSIC-HOOPER’S 
AN 
ELEMENTARY 
COMPOSITION 
SERIES 


is addressed to the student. 
its fresh material, and efficient 
working plan, it at once gets at 
the root of the subject. 

The problem method isa feature 
of the series—the pupil is given 
something to think about, and 
taught to think it out. 

Real experience is the basis of 
practice material. Necessary 
gtammar is skillfully interwoven 
with composition in such a way that 
the pupil is gaining in the practical 
use of simple forms while writing 
or speaking of subjects of interest. 

The correct use of language in 
current life is emphasized. 

In training the pupil to work on 
his own responsibility various clever 
devices are used to encourage a 
practice of the principles involved, 
and to enable him to detect his own 
errors of speech and writing. 


A Child’s Composition Book 
A Composition-Grammar 


With 


Both illustrated With color plates by 
Maud Hunt Squire 


CHICAGO 


Rand McNally & Company 


NEW YORK | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We can offer a special opportunity to secure fine candidates in 


Music: Woman, twenty-three years old, duate special normal music course, one pease 
experience in the same schoo] as supervisor of music, where in addition to the regular she 
organized a quartette. school chorus, glee club and an orchestra, $800. 


Drawing: Woman, twenty-six years old, four years experience in the grades, subsequent 
course in drawing and art at Pratt Institute, strong reeord for teaching and excellent personality, 

Commercial: Man, twenty-seven years old, co) 


graduate, two years in teaching and 
two years in business,—a much-sought qualification for 


h school commercial department, $1000. 


French: Man, twenty-seven years old. foreign birth, graduate of American university, 
spent some time in Paris as secretary of a foreign legation, speaks French with great purity of 
accent, and good German, taught English two years in © , a find for modern language de- 
partment, $8.0. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, ine why, booklet 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty 1] TELLS HOW. SERT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Wetesh Ave., Lhicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Averus 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY pent 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors and Goy- 
a for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoolstopa'en:s Call om 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 
j recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions «up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to emplcyers, 
mone for registration. If you peed a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartmen! work im 

High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $99 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust 


Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating A gencus in Denver and Atlanta 


©. A. SOOTT & OO., Pro 
442 Tremont Boilding, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


EB SOHERMERHOERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials. 


OGHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 368 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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The Victor in Public School 


The Victor in the schools 


As this school year begins, over four thousand cities and towns are using the Victor in the schools. 
Twelve millions of school children are acquiring a knowledge of the world’s greatest mr © -nd musi- 


cians through the medium of the Victor and Victor Records. Are your pupils enjoying this p. 


New Victor Records for schools include: 


Attractive School Marches 
18017 { Tenth Regiment March (2. 


. ictor Military Band 
10 in. 75 | in the Park March (Carl Dorn) Victor Military Band 


Rote Songs for Little Children 


The Leaves’ Party (2) Thanksgiving ; 
18074 “Songs of Child World No. 
10 in. 7S5¢ (2) Tracks 


in the Snow (3) Ja - 


live 
H ty D t 
To Market 


(3) Crook 

(4) Tommy Tucker 

(5) Mother Hubbard 
Eliza’ 


18076 }-. 
10 in, 75c 


Blue Birds (2) Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey (3) Six 
Little Puppies (4) Little Birdie ( Neidlinger) 
17776 (“Small Songs tor Small Singers’’) live 
19 ia. 75¢ Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-Wee (2) The 
a Chicken (3) The Bunny (4) Mr. Squirrel 
(Neidlinger) (“Small Songs for _Smail 
Singers’) Olive Kline 


Tuskegee Institute Singers 


12073 The Old Time Religion Tuskegee Inst. Singers 
| Heaven Sone (2) Inchin’ Alon 
Inst. Singers 


10 1a. 75¢ 
Readings and Character |mpersonations 


Paul Revere’s Ride (IIenry \V. Longfellow) 
35555 William Sterling Battis 
12 in. $1.25 Rising of (Thomas I}uchanan Read) 
William Battis 
Charecter Impersonations from 
wt Dickens’ David Coppertield’’) 
¥i--3 | Micawber William Sterling Battis 
Our Guide in Genoa ( rom: “/nnocents Abroad,” 
Mark Twain) (Samucl L. Clemens) 
35563 illiam Sterling Battis 
12 ia. $1.25 ) How Tom Whitewashed the Fence ( From “* Tom 


Sawyer,” Mark Twin) (Samuel L. Clemens) 
William Sterling B 


to schools on!y 


Whenthe Victoris nctinuse, 
the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promiscuous 
use by icresponsib!e people. 


Just off the press 


A text in istery and 


New edition of the Victor book, “What We Hear in Music” 


reciantion, i!ustrated with Victor Records. 


For further information, and foreducational litera- 
ture, see the nearest Victor dealer, or write to tue 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 
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